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THE OPENING YEAR. 





BY WM. MACKINTOSH. 





**Now shall we be, or how shall we 
Be happy thro’ the opening rear ?** 
Thes many mus, and long for cines 
That might foreshadow what is near. 


Some foolish wait and dream that fate 
May bring them better times and joy; 

While others act, by wora and tact, 
And reap rich harvests from employ. 


_7™ length of years, it plain appears, 
Des way happiness aepends: 
Who never wastes the present, rests 
More sure of pleasure, wealth and friends. 


SISTER OR WIFE? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A BROKEN WEDDING 
RING,” “THORNS AND BLOSSOMS," 
“WHICH LOVED HIM BEST?” 

ETC., ETC. 











CHAPTER I. 
AIN or shine, wet or dry, Mrs. 
Meyneil’s garden-party—that lestivity 
Pa in honor of which her family did a 
little starving during beth the proceding 
and succeding monthbs— was an ennual fix- 
ture for the first dav of July. 

Why the lady should have felt it incum- 
bent upon herseit, and everybody else who 
was anybody in Somerlea, to congratulate 
her husband upon the completion of another 
idle, purposeless year of bis life, who shall 
nay? 

Nevertheless, thouga skies should fall 
and earth stand atili, the observance must 
be in no way deranged. And because he 
was a gentleman, albeit a very poor one, 
and because ali who knew bitm as much as 
they laughed at him, the county fulk, who 
would no no account have gone a step out 
of their way simply for bis wifle’s gratifica- 


tion, came miles upon bis birtiiday todo | 


bim honor. 

For some fifteen years this important 
event had been duly celebrated on the tirst 
of July, aud then an effort was made to 
induce Mrs. Maynel! to break away trom 
her long-established custom. 

**It will be the very day before Swift and 
Ernest leave us. Oh, mother, do put it off 
for just one week. It looks so heartless!’ 

It was Fern, Mrs, Meyneil's twenty-year- 
old step-daugbkter, ner busban/’s eidest 
child, and her own greatest trial, who nade 
the audacious sugyestion, With tears stand- 
ing in her eyes. 

“Tam ashamed of you, Fern! What are 
the young men tous? And why should I 
disturb ail my plans on their behalf, pray? 
The Vicar’s sen is just as poor as his father, 
which is sayirg a good deal; and, though 
Ernest is Lord Somerton’s nephew, he isn't 
any the richer for that, nor likely to be, so 
far as I can see.” 

“As though it mattered whether they 
were rich or poor!” muttered the girl, bend- 





be obliged to go right out to India,and then 


settie down in a merci.ant's office 
end!”’ she sneered. “I wish, though, now 
that I had not let vou see so much of them, 
But you have always teen willul, even 
froin a baby.” 

Fern tossed back her head, and looked at 
ber mother with flasning eyes 

‘Our friendship bas been theonly per- 
fect.y pleasant thing in my life,” she cried, 
with something like a sob in her voice. 

“Indeed, miss! Well, that’s a nice thing 
for any young lady to tell her mother. I 
wonder vou’re not ashamed to sit there so 
boldiy and taik like that of two young men, 
Fern.” 

The girl continued her mending steadily, 
although the bot blood rose in her cheeks; 
and, as she made no answer, Mrs. Meynell 
went on speaking again alter a pause. 

**However they wiil soon be off now, and 
then I suppose they will remain away. 
Afterwards perhaps you'll come to your 
senses ayain, and fird there's as much good 


in yourown kith and kin as you can dis- 


cover elsewhere.”’ 

“And you will put off the party for this 
once? Do, mother!”’ 

There wasa giea:n of hope lingering yet 
in tne dark gray eyes as she raised them 
again, and looked eutreatingly into the 
elder lady’s cold, bad-te:impered face. 

“I daresay! Have all the piace declaring 
that I was laying myself out to catch one 
of them for you. Such a charming catch as 
it would be two!” returned Mrs. Meynel! 
coarsely. 

“Don’t!” exclamed Fern flushing more 
vividly than before, and for an instant cov- 
ering her cheeks with her hands. 

“Why not? 't’s of no good mincing mat- 
ters. And I’m perfectly certain that that is 
what would be the taik. I supjse that 
even you would scarcely like that?” 

Fern shook her head. There wasa luinp 
in her throat which preveuted her from 
speaking. 

“Besides, you unkind, 
your dear tather will be exactly fi ty-one 
years old. 


Switt Levick and Ernest Hamilton ehall 
both have invitations, I promise you. 


in the | 
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“2 , | 
iittle sensible converxation, s° that every | 


one, old and young, was aatiafied. And 


thos, although every-boldy wondered how | 


on earth she managed it, Mra, Meyneli’s 
garden-party this year—as usuai—proved a 
great success, 

It was an 
the hostess herself looked anything 
happy or amiab!e, 

“So aggravating of that stupid Fern!” she 
whispered to Miss Dent, the doctor's sister, 
a inaiden lady of youthful manners and un- 
certain age, but one of her most intimate 


undenial-le fact however that 
bout 


| cronies.”” So provoking of the child! Good- 


afforded to marry and support a wife, 





sess esses 


undutifal girl, 


How could I allow 80 important | 
an occasion to go by unmarked? No. Fern, | 


They’ll be sure to come too, for it will be | 


such an opportunity for saving good-bye to 
a lot of their friends. 
the day, let ime bear no wore of such non- 


| sensel’’ 


And as just then the master of the house 


But, as to altering 


appeared, followed by an incursion of about 
half-a-dozen youngsters, the conversation | 


dropped. Fern underst oJ Ler step- mother 
too well even t attempt to renew it 
And so it came about that the brilliant 


first of July sunshine—people said that | 


Mrs. Meynell somehow always did contrive 
to secure fine weathe:—poured down upon 
a bright scene of moving figures, green 
turf and fragrant flovers, upon the lawn 





ing her head a little lower over the coarse | 


brown sock whica she was patiently darn- 
ing. 

Her step-motber caught up the words 
angrily. 

“They think that it matters a good deal, 
I’ve not a doubt,” she retoried, with an 


angry nod. “If the Earl were not tie 
stingiest nan in creation he’d provide tor 
his nepise % ana give | c Pat 

oat ¢ nite 4 A ~ Det ng 
cutla is pr nising, "said jureading be! 
needie carefully; “and itis ail though the 


Earl’s influence that it was ever offered to 
these two, vou know, mother.” 
Mrs Meynel! laughed contemptuous! y. 
“Oh, it is delightful exough, no doubt, to 


and in the garden of Someriea Cottage. 

It waa, after all, rather a pleasant affair. 
Nearly all those present were iiore or jess 
conscious of displaying a virtuous condes- 
cension by putting in as appearance at all; 
for Mrs. Meyne.|'s invitations had been, as 
usual, issued only to the elite of the neigh- 
borhoc 2. Possessing this deligtt/ul 
viction of goodness, every one was of course 
in a charming temper,and beamed benignly 


| upon the rest of the worl. 
Then two, although the bouse was ama!! 
al still u retent 4 nm “spit fa VNire 
% , y y 
bie gar vad 
It abo ; } mw ¢ trees al shad 
corners, spidery arbors and sweet olii- 


fashioned fowers,seldoin npowadays seen in 
such perfection. 

There was space for tennis, as well as for 
any oumber of flirtations and 





Cotli- 


even fora) 


ness knows she’s plain enough at all times! 
But to-day she had made herself a fright- 
fu. object, crying all night because those 
two men are going to India.” 

“Well, for my pirt, ny dear, I think it a 
very good thing for ber that they are off at 
last. They could neither of them have 
But 
certain it is that, if they bad hung about 
her much longer, one or otoer of them 
would have proposed,” 

“Young idiots!” snapped Mr. 
viciously. 

“Weill, [in not sosure. You see, after a | 
year or twoof matrimony there’d have been 
the chance to run away and leave Fern, | 
with perhaps two or three children, upon | 
your hands!" 

“Tshonld sike t> have caught any one at 
that game!” Mra.Meynell retorted grimly, 
“But there’s no fear of any such kind of 
thing now. 
though, There's Fred Courthope looking 
everywhere for her. I suppose she is 
ashamed to appear; and perhaps it is as well 
she should keep out of sight until she’s 
decent to behold.” 

“Fred Courthope! 
breathlesslv. 

Her friend sniled a little and nodded, 

“She might have him to-morrow if only 
she’d take a little trouble about it. Whiat- 
ever nen see in the girl I can’t trnagine. 
Put ber and Clarice side by side, now! Still 
she does get on with ihem, there’snodoutt, 
and Fred would be a good mateli. 

“T should think 80,"" agreed Minas Dent, 
who had net vet got over 
“Why, be has ten thousand a vear, I du 
verily believe!’’ 


Meynell 


ejacc lated Miss Dent 


her surprise. 


“Oh, qrite that! returned the other, as 


though the sum named were but « trifle. 
“But what atime you have kept me talk 
ing, There is tea, and IT don't 
anyone to see after it but mivescl fl’ 

So, relieved in mind by her grumblewnd 
pleased with Letitia for 


reception of her news, which was perfec iv 


dear! like 


her appreciative 


correct, Mrs. Meynell went off in a tiappier 
state of wmsind to take up a position at the 
little table placed just inside tueopen draw- 
ing-rooin window, 

It was as well perhaps for the continuance 
of her peace that she could not see aud did 
not guess what was at that moment taking 
place at the other side of the bouse, und: rf 
the old pear-tres in the kitchen-garden. 

“Fern, how tired you look, dear! tlave 
you been wearing vourselfout with prepoura- 
tions for this affair?’ 

They were sitting upon the woxwlen seat, 
ahitted to-day behind the clustering pea 
vines, and just within the slate of the pear 
tree. 


The speaker was dark, with *heort hair | 
and big gray eyes, w ») however wer 
t t sf b t ~ ' rs 
4 be | 


©} 


Swi't Levick'’s blue-gray eves were ver, 


pleasant t» look at, and it is just poss 
that they had inate more havoe amongst 
tl.e giris of higa qua'ntance than @ver liver 


Owner KlLCW. 





I wish she would show herself, | 
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Had it not been that the Viear’s son was 


; 
_decidelly short be woald have been the 


posmessor of half the bearts in the country. 
As it was, however, several young women 
thoughs more alcut bins then was «t all de- 
sirable for their own @exse of oniewd. 

At his worte «© 4) ree to F- 
throat, and sine cans iet 

“Hateful 
day before 


ro Mernell's 
ber tereath 
party Cicat ft inf 
Oh, Saif, what shasl 1 do 
Without my two br tier-?" 

The tears bri:nmet 
the pale cheeks, 

The young man et meting only touched 
caressingly the sort chestnut hair which 
was alinost her oniy teauty. He looked 
nearly reuly to ery tiluweif, but that Lin 
companion, with buried in ber 
pocket-bandkerelief, could mot ve et pected 
to seer, 

“Dont voneaeF Aren't ros sorre?''she 
burst out at lawt, Wle- the «ence bad lasted 
Borne minutos, 

“are? Of couree T corel” he returned a 
little sullenty,wedt k xing the ground with 
the toe of his beet, This seemed te afford 
Fone vent for hie feelings, tor he pursued 
the occ pation 
tinned in 
how uuch, Pern, omiy [dere ma” 

Never was there « more @ (deh girl of 
twenty than Mies Meruel!, nm agate of all 
her step-meother’s efloria te the ountrery. 
Possibly toe the sterile manner in 
she nad hithert. 
further to blind ber. 

At any rate © ye of 


awdlibly. 
And the very 





over, and ran down 


ber flere 


Siyernuely, while te om rs- 


a deer, lew voice —]' fd tell vou 


“iat 


bel rend 


regarded Sa ift j 


i reet im tive le aet orn 


prehend the hint he words crnvevert. She 

only shook ber bea! dmonselately, wiilet 

she wiped away the teare wiuich would «ill 
persist In tricking down 

“Itean’t be as ect a< die’! Only think 

| how lonely I si:ali be! Oh, Swift, Ssaitl’ 


And with that there was «4 free) outburet 


of weeping. Fern, as Mra Mens bad 
truly cbserved t+ Mase Dent, wasaivaye 
plain. 

Now horerriog hed made ber nose red 
and her cheeks elite and «he «a8 ts tively 
alinost ugly. Ebut Ge the teens sites had 
know: her frows elitidtaeet « Sas etiila 
sweet and ltamititar thing ot tue dear. 


genutie, loving and lowalhe Fern, who tad 


alwavs been Go beter «Aneent of 


everviling pure anf gol. And be was 


wert to leave ti 


“Don't speak of sats ‘ t ler. 
tand,”’ be mui _F } ‘ ral reanmig 
think of tne as atretuer. I +. 
that vou are crving w quite « chir 
Ernest a6 forte. W “a iI sir. I 6 
you, Fern! f am lenging Ww—trw at ti.is 
very moment—trr brane ster ss arise 
and neverto let worn cee aypatr I v- ata 
love vou, Fern! be S «J ’ 4 - mi 
that | eare?”’ 

Tie tears were al Irom] ter tie tine. 
The russ of bet bead te her eneeks trod 
scorched up in a : tn— oe é 
drops. 

Her bands were hang ng ~'% * n 
front, her exes wer « pen 
the hote Swift ibed mise t fext'e. At 
last, as he paused, Sie rae= t _ 
then was «4 puzgziecl e ap ce re Lice a 
Be looked strancht . 

I ever af . + 
pered 1s . j 
me S 
A ' [oer « 

om Tir at 
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you for my wife, But now that I have 

ventured so far 1 must go a littlo farther. I 

must Know.’ 

Until that moment, with all ber shrink- 
ing codesty, she had not lowered her eyes, 
Now asodden fit of shyness overwhelined 
her, and she bid ber burning face in ber 
banda 

“I cannot tell you, Swift. I never thought 
of that,’ she repeated, bending her bead 
atili lower, as though to hide herself frum 
hii. 

Bot tuls man was no laggard In love. She 
had not repulsed bin, aug that was encour- 
agement enough. 

With a quick unexpected movement he 

i his arin around her waist, and drew 
ber close to bis breast, Then, with the 
other hand, he captured her foyers baring 
her critnson cheeks, 

“Think now, then, my love, 
believe - you do care tor mea little! 
nore than you love Ernest, after all?” 

‘The fingers struggled in bis grasp, but ho 
held them tightly. A little sinile was curl- 
ing the lips uuderneath bis moustache by 
this tine. 

“Te it?” 

Sine nodded, 

“And more than any one else in the 
wide wortd, Fern.” 

She tried to hide her face on his shoulder 
ands» avoid his gaze, But even so much 
grace he would notallow. She must make 
xn complete confession. 

“Is ittoo much joy togive ime, dear? I 
am not afraid to declare that there is no one 
in all the universe IT love in comparison 
with vou. Won't you say tyes?’ ” 

*Yos''—very tantly. 

“And you will wait forme until I come 
back a rich toan ?"’ 

Tis tine sie did not succeed in) wrencli- 
ing away her bands, Bat it was only be- 
exuse be had taken ber whole self into his 
aris, whiist he waited for an answer. Then, 
ax none came, he delayed no longer, but 
stole tt straight from her lips. 

Ten minutes later, Eeroest Lamilton stray- 
lug that way, beard voices, 

“At last!’ he exclaimed, turning the 
eorner suddenly, and thereby catching his 
friend in the very act of kissing Fern 
again. 

At the aight, Lord Somerton’s nephew 
stood as if turned to stone, A vague won- 
der as to how long it was since one of them 
had kissed ber betore passed,oddly enough, 
throuczh bisttnind, toyether with a strange 
ree liection of buttertly kisses of childish 
days. 

Swift was perfectly equal to the occasion, 
h mweve;r. 

“On, Ernest, oome and congratulate me! 
She save sie wil beiny wife some day. 1 
ean go to Indies now with « happy heart 
itideed,”’ 

As though he could not contain himself 
witu bis jov, he wrung bis friend's hand, 
and thon, heedless of observation, again 
teueved, with bisown, the lips of his) be- 
trotivedt, 

iroest, very pale, staggered back wards 
avyunst the trunk of the old tree. For an 
lostant, however, the lovers were too en- 
tiiely engrossed with each other to notice 
hoo, af in that moment be recovered him- 
hel’, 

“j hed no idea of it,” he said, rather inco- 
hercutly, but with tolerable composure — 
‘ But | do congratulate 


You do, I 
It is 


‘hone whatever, 
you, dear old man! May you both be 
hiapyey.”’ 


foen be turned his back upon them and 
airovlled away. 

Fern stared after him rather disconso- 
lately. Since she was six and the two 
friends nine there had never been a pleas- 
ure wineb all three had not shared equally. 

tut now, when the supremest joy of all lad 
come, Eroest seomed cast: out 

Swift too way vexed tor a moment. Ile 
was struck with astonishment at Ernest's 
curt words and abrupt departure, 

Por au tostanta horrible suspicion crossed 
his oiod, But that was dismissed at ones, 

“Of course Le would have told tne if lie 
had eared for ber,” be coneluded, totally 
forgetting that, without doubt, Ernest 
would bave belleve the same Of Swilt) lii- 
sell, 

And, thus reassuring himself, he gave his 
whole attention to ealling back the smile to 
Fern'’s face, and tie bappiness to her 
eyes, 

SS») io each other the two were for the time 
content 

As tor that remaining member of tbe 
hitherto united trio, he took his) nearly 
broken beart. and the wound in it at whic 
nobody guessed, back to the Vicarage, aud 
there finished tis packing. 

‘Tue rest of the day was nota time of un- 
alloyed bappiness even bo Fera and 
Swift Until the guests bad all departed 
indeed they did tuatntain toeir delizittal 
and <«isereet retirement behind the pea- 
Vitis. 

Wien, however, the last carriage had 
rolled away —when even the indefatigable 
Letitia bad betaken herself homew ards— 
they emerged with Cleir story, 

Sut to deseribe the dire tribulation which 
then aud there overtook Mrs. Meynoll is 
bevond the power of words, 

kiven at the first 


Swift's presence she did not besitate to 


**ms prank fier tnalti Bag And When once the | 
yar jen-yvate liad slated behind tim sue 
poured it tlie fu torrent ol ber wrath 
{ ad eV bere jut st mw. there 
se ii 
rt “ 
t ) a peo Lysis en tile « try 
parka walled thie ‘Seller’s daughter, 
who had entr ipped tiie younger fon of al 


baronet into imatrimony, 
“] bave always been taug bt, mother, that 


clergy inen's sons were gentlemen,” retorted 
the yirl,hoiding ber bead very bigh indeed, 
in defence of the lover who had just de- 
parted with her first shy kiss upon bis lips. 

“Oh, so they may be in theory! But give 
me money and position.” 

Her husband, who Was —' in the 
room, amiled a litthe to bimeelf. Happily 
for him the lady did not observe it. 

“It is true,” she went on, with the most 
sentimental of all her many airs, “that I 
have been condemned to Wear out my days 
in poverty, which isa very different’ thing 
froun what I expected upon my wedding- 
day. Butthat only makes me the tinore 
anxious to siield any one of those in whou 
I take an interest from such a fate,’ 

“Good night, father. 1 think I'll goto 
bed,"’ said Fern wearily, during the silence 
that ensued, 

“Oh, of course you are in ahurry because 
I choose to point out your folly. It I were 
vour father I would stop the affair alto- 
gether, There is Fred Courthope and all 
his money that you might bave bad by 
holding outa finger. And then you take 
up with this young pauper—you wretched, 
wicked girl, you.” 

The woman alinost foained with the anger 
she felt. 

but, under the shelter of the storm of 
words, Fern's father bad kissed ber warinly 
enough, 

Iie was weak and idleand poor, but he 
loved bis daughter, all that now remained 
to him of the earlier bappiness of his lite, 
and tor once was determined to resist bis 
wile, 

“Good night, ny child; sleep soundly,” 
he whispered. ‘You have iny consent.” 

So Fern went up stairs with a lighter 
heart to the room she shared with pretty 
Ciarice, he sixteen-year-old half-sister, the 
pet and pride of Mrs, Meynell’s soul, 

Lying there by the child's side, with 
wide-open eves and throbbing pulse, her 
previous life passed before ber like a pic- 
ture, 

Every incident of her childish days and 
of ber gitlish happiness seemed to crowd 
upon ber inind, She had never realised 
before how tany memories twenty years 
tinay contain, 

There, among the rest, she saw herself as 
a tiny child of six, taken blackberrying by 
Switt and Ernest, between three aud four 
vears her sen.ors, 

She could trace out the course of the 
tripie friendship which bad sprung up, only 
increasing and strengthening with their 





growth, 

‘The Viear’s son and the Vicar’s orphan 
pupil bad been more to her than any 
brothers, And now she bad prouised to 





moment and in 


| 


tarry One of them, the one she had always 
loved the best. Yet to-morrow both tmust 
leave her, 

It was still early the next day when the 
adieux had to Le said, and the parting, 
which was to all three mnost painful, had to 
be borne, 

Then Ernest and Swift turned their backs 
upon the place which held ali their dearest 
remembrances and brightest hopes, By 
the tine the sun was setting they stood 
together upon the deck of the “Amazon,” 
and knew that in an hour they would 
be off. 

‘Telegram, Mr. Hamilton!" 

The words sounded clearly enough aLove 
the surrounding din; and Ernest started 
forward to take the telegram, 

Over his shoulder, according to the old 
brotherly custom, Swift read the words 
which had been dispatched in all haste by 
the varl’s agent 


Somerton anda his two sons 
Pray return 


“Lord 
drowned o1 the Seotech coast. 
at once to Someriea.”’ 


For some seconds the two men remained 
staring at the announcement in silence, 
Swift was the first to rouse himself to 
Mpeiaihe 

“Toe you are Lord Sonerton, old fel- 
low.” 

“Whatan awful thing! The fatner and 
twosons “Oh, Swit, it is terrible!’ 

“Sull there is iio doubt that you must go 
ashore at oud, man’? Then, as his triend 
stood apparently still dazed with the shock 

“Ilera, Pil see to sending your traps 
back for you. Rouse yourself, lErnest. 
There ts really not a particle of time to 
spare,.’’ 

tle gave his orders rapidiv, and saw them 
executed, ‘Then once tore the chums of 
tnany years steod together,for parting words 
must be said. 

“Good-bye, dear old fellow. There is 
nota minute to spare. You must be off!’ 
exclatined Swill, the more composed of the 
two, holding Ernest's hand all the while, 
and bringing out his words in jerks, 

“Bat you will be alone, font leave 
you. Think of the years we have been to- 
yether, Switt.”’ 

‘Tne other laughed rather huskily. 

“T shall never forget. But you will be 
happy enough ina little time, You are go- 
ing back to riches and to her.’ Stromg man 
as he was, his voice trembled. Ityid seem 
tard! 

“Going back to riches, I] declare I never 
thought of that. Of course you sha'n’t go 
|} either, I shall have enough for all three 
of us Come home with me, Swift, and 








wake her happy,’’ Ernest entreated. 
But Swift shook his) head, 
“Do you think I could live on ny money, 
ir te w? No, not even to marry Fern. 
} I can trust 
A I shall be all tue happier for t 
KT . t i you are i Lj r.’ 
One of the ship's ilicers laid bis hand 
upon Ernest's arm, 
“If you mean to go ashore, sir,’ be said, | 
“you must not delay.” 


Phere was but a second to clasp hands | groans over ber own perversity and seif- | 


| and take a last long steady look. 


“Good-bye, old man, Luck go with youl 


You might bave stayed and made us 
happy.” 

“Good-bye, Ernest—good-bye. Off with 
you! Remember I trust ber with vou.” 

In ten minutes more Lord Somerton 
stood upon the quay, straining his eyes in 
the deepening gloom to catch a final 
glitnpse of the steamer which was carrying 
“—— his friend, 

“I have never failed you yet: and even in 
this you may trust me,” be murmured, 
Then be turned away to return to the hotel. 





CHAPTER II. 

YOMERLEA CASTLE stood within a 
mile of the small village bearing tie 
same Naine, 

The walls of the park which surrounded 
it indeed extended almost as far as the com- 
mencement of the little street, with its one 
row of dingy shops, its small church and 
pretty parsonage, and its solitary house 
boasting a brass plate upon the dour, which 
of course belonged to the doctor—alimost, 
but not quite, the dividing space being oc- 
cupied by that lovely garden appertaining 
to Somerlea Cottage, which was at once the 
pride of Mrs. Meynell’s heart and the joy of 
her step-daughter Fern’s existence, 

{t would theretore alinost be like going 
home to the young Earl to take up his 
abode within a mile of the Vicarage where 
so many of his youthful days had been 
passed, 

Alinost like going home to know that 
Fern, who had ever been like his sister, 
and who was now the betrothed of his dear- 
est friend, lived but just outside bis own 
gates, down to which at any moment be 
might stroll and meet her, 

Almost like going home, although,owing 
to his uncle's strange whim, he had never 
yet been allowed to cross the threshold of 
the Castle. 

And yet, when at last all his business in 
London—where, instead of at Somerlea, he 
had chosen to meet the agent—was settled, 
when the late arl’s will had been opened 
and read, wud his successor was at liberty to 
vo where he liked, he still remained fora 
while in town, much to the surprise of the 
Village gossips. 

But Lord Somerton did not deceive hitm- 
self as to the reason of his delay. Nothing 
had occurred to compel bis presence at 
Somerlea since the day when, together, he 
and Switt had turned their backs upon it 
and started upon the travels whicu, for bim 
at any rate, were 8 soon to end, 

There had not even been a funeral. Not 
one ot the bodies, either of the father or of 
the two sons, had been recovered, although 
the yacht Lad capsized actually within sight 
of land, and the death of all was an assured 
fact. Thus there had been no actual neces- 
sity for Ernest to overcome the dread which 
had gradually grown up within bim. 

“I cannot go back, where I imay see her,” 
he told himself again and again. 

So he remained away trom the place, 
which however was, notwithstanding his 
efforts to the contrary, never cut of his 
thoughts, 

But all this the old lawyer who had been 
agent for the property for many years could 
not be supposed to understand, and he 
never ceased his endeavours to induce the 
young man to take up his residence in the 
Castle. 

“Absentee landowners are bad for any 
place, be it in England or in Ireland, iny 
lord,” he said one day with a smile. “And 
no Earl has stayed at the place for the Jast 
twenty years, to my certain knowledge,”’ 

“And who could wonder atthat? At 
least, if the inside is at all like the outside,”’ 
retorted its owner. 

“Well, it is a great dull house my lord, I 
don’t deny. But still there are ways to 
inake it pleasaut enough, there’sno doubt. 
A wife now, if your lordship will pardon 
ine for suggesting it, murmured the other, 
who had knowr him from boyhood, 

“I shall never marry.” 

“But indeed, Lord Somerton, it is your 
duty. You must forgive me tor reminding 
you of it, but you are the last of the line. 
At your decease the title will lapse, unless 
— But whatan ltalking about? There's 
plenty of time vet to see you the father of 

half-a-dozen sons before that day,’’ 

“You need not reckon on it, Mr. Ward, 
for I mean what I say. I shall never 
marry.’ the young man repeated firiniy, 

Ana, hearing the impressive tone, the 
old man looked grave and said no more, 

Had he but known it however, bis words 
had taken a strong hold upon bis client’s 
mind. It was net long before the young 
Earl began to ask bimself why, after all, he 
should not take a wife. 

Why should he not be happy as other 
men of hisown rank in life? Where was 
the use of crying overspilt ilk, and stay- 
ing moping in London, out of the season 
and where nobody that he knew at that 
time of year? 

Would it not be far better to go down and 
enjoy bimselt and his possessions amongst 
tho people who already loved him? He 
was not obliged to see anything of Fern. 
Indeed he would take all possible meaiis 
to avoid her. 

Why should he allow one woman to spoil 
his whole life?) Ile would face the thing 
outand go hone, And go he did, reaching 
the Castie just two months after it bad be. 


| come his own. 


In the tmeantime things had not been 
provressing SO SI t vy at Lhe Cvollaye as 
night ave ~ 

Che ews at Er st Ha { ad ¥ 
ne stroke COUN Kar Somerton had 
changed Mrs. Meynell, for the tiine being, 


froin ascold into a inartvr. 
Morning, noon, and night poor Fern had 
to listen to ber step-mother’s moans and 





will, and, which was far harderto bear— 
over Swift's poverty, and bis selfishness jn 
having made ber promise to wait tor bim, 

“Of course Ernest cared for you just as 
:nuch as the other. And he was always so 
nice. Why, I should have been charined 
to welcome hiin for a son-in-law, quite 
irrespective of mnoney or position,’’ she used 
to declare again and again, entirely oblivi- 
ous of any previous statements of @ totally 
different nature, possibly even believing 
that what she at present said was correct, 
“But now that he has cone into the earldom 
— Ab, Fero, wiat your ivily bas lost ior 


you!” 
“At any sate I have gained the love of a 
good nang retorted the girl one day shortly 


after Lord Somerton’s arrival at the Castle, 

“Oh, yes, of course! And that’s all you 
think of, as I might bave known, Juat 
what I have gained! Is it nothing to you, 
you selfish creatvre, what you might have 
done tor your brothers and sisters, and even 
for your father and ine, in such a position 
as that Lord Somerton could bave given 
you?” 

Fern, exasperated, sprang to her feet and 
stamped, She was not by apy meaus a 
good-tempered girl, 

“Could | guess that he was likely to coine 
into the earldom? Not that 1 should have 
refused Swift, or acted at all differently, 
even if I had,’ she adinitted in a lower 
tone, 

She threw herself down again restiessly 
into a basket-chair close to the window, 
resting her elbows on the sill, and gazing, 
with a far-away yearning look in ber ey es, 
up into the rapidly darkening sky. No 
one syinpathised with the heart-hunger and 
intense jonelivess that weighed upon the 
girl in those days, or noticed that she was 
growing pale and thin. 

“Of course you wouldn't. Iam perfectly 
aware of the tact, miss, withcut having the 
intorimation given me overagain, Where's 
the good of snowing moreand more ot your 
own unreasonableness? I wish, for my 
part, that you were not so fond of talking 
of the young inan. Jt doesn’t seem to me 
proper to show how glad you are to Lave a 
lover at last. Asthough you were the only 
engaged girl in the world!" 

Which was hard upon Fero all around ; 
but especially because it was ber great de- 
sire aud endeavor to keep the subject of 
Switt out of all conversation with Mra, 
Meynell, who was herself invariably the 
person to introduce it. 

“[ dothink the Earl might have called 
by this time, though,” the elderly 
wenton, ‘Apparently, however, be shares 
your opinion, Fern, that your new parents 
are of far more jmj,rtance than our- 
selves,”’ 

“Why ?” 

“Why? Why, because I saw him go 
down to the Vicarage—positively past this 
door—this morning, and yet he has never 
come near us And he has been at the 
Castle for two whole days! Oh, it’s you 
that have done it all, of course! I don’t 
blaine him, poor fellow.” 

“Me? How?" gasped Fern ungrammnati- 
cally, in her wonder, 

Although for worlds she would not have 
confessed it, she was also feeling a good 
deal of surprise at his conduct, especially as 
he inust know that she wanted to bear all 
that be could tell ber about his last mo- 
nents with Swilt. 

“He doesn’t care to look at you now that 
you're promised to soine one else. That's 
allaboutit, you may depend,” her step- 
mother said savagely, going a good deal 
nearer the mark than she herself at all 
realized perhaps, 

Fern made no response to the acousa- 
tion. 


Her eyes had been opened by Swift to 
the possibility that those brothers of ber 
childhood might become the lovers of her 
womanhood, and she too had gained some 
inkling of Ernest’s passion, 

It was in silence that she now rose and 
went away to pace up and down in the 

deepening twilight, underneath the boughs 
| of the pear-tree, and over the spot which to 
| her was the most sacred place on eurtb. 

There she used to spend long hours medi- 
tating upon the looks and words and hopes 
of ber absent lover. 

To-nigit these were mingled with a good 
deal of wonder at the behavior of his 
friend. 

“Even if Ernest did care for me, he 
should have seen before Swift went away 
that he must get over it. Hle can’t all of a 
sudden want to stop being my brother. 
Unless” —with a startand a sudden thought. 
Then clasping her bhands—“Oh, I do hope 
that becoming an Earl won't have spoiled 
him and made him proud! He has always 
been such a dear old fellow.” 

But when weeks flew by and still, except 
for a formal cail when every one was out, 
and which Mr.Meynell returned with equal 
state, the new Earl of Somerton never came 
near the house, the samme idea occurred to 
other minds. 

“Don’t tret, my girl,’’ said her father to 
Fern one evening, after he and tis wife had 
been discussing the inatter. “Of course it 
come hard upon you who bave always been 
like his sister. But, after all, it’s just bu- 
man nature, and nothing but what might 
bave been expected.” 

By and by a whisper began to make itself 
heard in Somerlea, 
| The new Earl, who of course must be 
looking out for a wile, was paying marked 





attention to Evange Harcourt, the 
laughter of Colonel Harcourt of Hatton 
Halil, and a most fit and proper person to 


be a Countess—at least so all the gossips 
declared, 
| Certainly, as far as appearances went, 
nothing more stately or noble could well 
be desired in an Earl’s wife. 

So indeed thought his lordship biinself 
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as be rode by ber side one brilliant autuinn 
morning, ¢ ng down every now and 
then inw the handsome, rather massive 
face $0 o‘ten turned in his direction. 

They were a noble-looking couple—he 
tall and dark, with curly hair worn unusu- 
ally long, a distinguished-‘ooking counten- 
ance in which the sensitive inoutls and ex- 
pressive pale biue eyes were the most 
noticeable features; she alsotall and rather 
large generally, but with a perfect figure, 
rewarkably small hands and feet, a beauti-. 
fully clear compiexion, rich golden bair, 
and—which set the distinctive inark to ber 
loveliness—deep brown eyes, witi nearly 
black eyebrows and lashes, 

Lord — — in every detail, > 
garding her critically as she sat squarely 
ete ber iron-gray mare. Then he told 
himself that she was aii that man’s beart 
could desire, 

He believed, too, that he could have her 
for the asking. Moreover he alinost in- 
tended to make his petition that very saine 
bright 7. And yet be sighed. 

“Poor éliow 1" Shespokein her melo- 
dious contralto voice, and looked laugh- 
ingly into the grave face as the sound feil 
upon her ear. The sun was caught and re- 
flected in her glorious eyes, and ber com- 

nion could but sinile back in reply. 
‘Would you not like wo tell ine what was 
the inatter?"’ she asked, after a momentary 
pause. 

“Oh, nothing! I was only thinking.” 

“When I think I don’t sigh,’ retorted 
the girl, looking around her and visibly 
rejoicing in her own vitality and glowing 
health, “Why should you either, Lor 
Somerton ? ou bave everything to make 
you content.” 

“I suppose we ail cry for the moon some- 
times—which, Miss Harcourt, goes to prove 
that we are but children of an older 
growth.” 

_ “But what is your particular moon—-you 
wiio have everything? Riches, a lovely 
place, a great naine——”’ 

“They none of them give bappiness,” be 
answered, 

“What would then?” 

Once more his syes wandered over ber— 
noting her trar.k, honest expression, her 
dainty riding-habit the perfection of her at- 
titude. 

He felt that inost men in his place would 
have replied by the simple word * Your- 
self.” Aud yet he could not bring himself 
to way it. Instead be responded abruptly, 
without removing his gaze— 

‘They say that I ought to marry.” 

He saw «nd alinost wondered at the hot 
flush which dyed her face trom brow to 
chin. 

“| should think it can scarcely matter 
what'they say’unless you agree with them,’ 
she rejoined rather baughtily, and turning 
ber head away froin hic. * You are cer- 
tainly the best judge upon such a inatter.”’ 

The Karl inust surely have been a little 
mad that day. He went ou almost inech- 
anically— 

“But for the title and the estate, If I 
were to die, you know, there would be no 
one toinherit. They tell me—the lawyers 
co—that it would be well if I bad a son and 
beir.’’ 

Miss Harcourt gave once glance of pure 
astonishinent at him. Then she burst into 
a ringing laugh. That roused him a little, 
and he joined in the laugh, notin the least 
—— why. 

It did pass through his mind bowever 
that this was scarcely the way to commence 
the offer of inarriage which be was alimost 
intending. Still perbaps it was as well that 
she should bave sone idea of the real feel- 
ing of his heart, But by this time the lady 
had finished laughing, and was speaking. 

“I'm afraid you will think me rather ill- 
mannered, but positively I could not help 
it! You are really the first inan that I ever 
inet who gave out, as a solemn reason for 
being unhappy, that he had no one tw whom 
to leave his possessions.”’ 

Lord Sumerton laughed again. 

“I think you exagyerate a little, Miss 
Harcourt,” be said. 

“No. At least I’in sure it is what any one 
would have understood you t inean,”’ she 
retorted. ‘But, come, let us have a gallop. 
You seeined to ine just now to be talking 
in your sleep. That will wake you up.” 

She shook her reins, and struck her mare 
sharply with ber riding-whip. The beauti- 
ful creature, as handsome in her own way 
as her inistress,responded willingly enough, 
aud for soine ininutes they skimmed along 
the level road too rapidly for any connected 
conversation, 

But in those ‘few minutes, watching the 
grace and waver A with which Evangeline 
sal and inanazed her spirited steed, noticing 
the gleam of her bair as here and there « 
stray sunbeam glinted down between the 
branches of the trees and fell upon it, and 
still bearing in bis brain the echoes of her 
hearty, genuine mirth, the Eurl made up 
bis mind, 

W hen, after a time, the horses slackened, 
gradually resuming # tore sober pace, 
Lord Somerton assured hiinself that bis 
hour had come, 

“You asked ine a little while ago wiat 
would inake ine bappy,”’ he began,drawing 
close to ber side, and laying bis band upon 
ber rein. 

She showed her gleaming white teeth in 
another laugh. 

“And did you not tell me?’’ 


Sut he was vrave enough now. He had 
taken his resolve at last, and he would not 
aza'n give liisseelf a chance of cha: 4 Ke 

“No you Know ] did not! As VO a4 
just now, 1 wastalking in my sleep. I was 
lreaining—dreaming of you, Eva,’ 








It was the first time he had socalled her. | 


Her color rose in a crimson wave, ber heart 
beat violentiy, her bead shook as she ieaned 
forward and witb it stroked ber horse's 


i 





neck —for she loved the young tarl. 


| vous, however, the fresh air had driven 
And he? He had merely said the word 


away her vexation, as well as added to the 
somehow it seemed abeurd wo call | becoming flush, ana it was a very happy 
a girl whow be was u the point of asking | looking maiden that Lord Somerton saw ap- 
to become bis wife,**Mise Harovurt.” Aud roaching him along the green vista torimed 
thus far apart in spirit, they rede onward ~ the tall shrubs. 
side by side. Yet still be could not compel The place of meeting was not asingle 
bimseif to utter the decisive word. Still be | boliy-bush, but a clump standing together, 
dallied a little longercn the brink. of which the low:s vutancbes had been so 

“Do you ever dream ?"’ be asked sud-| cut away as Ww form a guod-sized arbor 
deny. beneath. 

She sat upright at the odd question, the This was situated alinoat in the centre of 
blvod receding siowly from ber cheeks, the park, about midway between the gate 

“Sometimes” and the castle. It was shut out from obser 

“And what are your dreains like?” vation by the pines and laurele growing in 

She shook ber bead. all directions, 

vTell me first of yours,” she almost u his- The spot bad been a favorite one with 
pered. Fern ever since the occasion when Swilt | 

*Ofmine? My day-iream, dear?” He | bad run with ber opon bis back aud hid- 
bent nearer to her, war.ning at last to the | den her there away from ber nurse during 
task. ‘I bave said ithad to do with you, | a whole long summer day,feediug ber upon 
Eva.” hard biscuits and strawberries, 

*But what abest ine?” She bad been but seven years old then, 

She did not raise her eyes, and, ag he | and now she was twenty, vet in all that 
noted how fair she was in ber 4lux timid | tine she bad never found cause Ww alter ber 
modesty, and how the long durk lashes | opinion that it was one of the sunniest, 
curled upon ber soft fair skin, the blood | laziest, most comfortable localities in all the 
coursed faster through his veins. wide world. 

The horses were just rounding. curve in It was only because he knew exactly in 
the road as he went on— ti what direction to look for ber between the 

“I was wondering bow I should tell you | branches that the Earl caught sight of her 
that—— Al!’’ before she was close upon bim. 

She turned towards him in alartin,. What As it was however he was able for some 
was there in that group of children, sur- | minutes to enjoy watching ber gradually 
rounding a plain-looking girl in a shabby | advancing form, with the knowledge that 
cotton dress, to call forth such au exclama- | now, at last, for an hour, or even perhaps 
tion 7 longer, he should have her ali to himself, 

But even before her He did not go forward w welcome her. 
hin Lord Somertoa bad realized that seu- | He assured bimsell that those few quiet 
tence would never be completed. For at | inoments were necessary to enable him to 
last bis destiagy bad brought bim face to face | greet her with calusness. Yet when at last 
with Fern again. And even as their eyes | she reached his side and laid ber fingers in 
inet he knew that none but she could ever | his he could hardly speak. For, whilst he 
be his wite. had imagined that he was growing collected, 

ln an instant, with a word of apology to | his excitement bad as matter of fact veen 
his astonished compinion, he sprang from | increasing each secoud. 
his hore, flinging the rems to the ‘Thus it was that their meeting took place 
groom, and went up w Fern with out | in a profound silence which seemed strange 
stretched band. to both of them. At last Fern drew away 

“Were you going to eut ine?" be asked | ber trand, at tne same time looking into her 


lance had reached 





“Have you not ‘eut’ ine for many weeks, 
Lord Somerton?” she responded alimost 
merniy. Still she gave her hand to the 
man who bad been like ber brother. 

He bent down and whispered close to ber 
ear, 80 that none of all thattribe of young- 
asters, clustering around with wondering 
eyes and opened-iwouthed, should hear 
him. 

“Could you not trust me, dear? But I 
have something now that I imustsay to 
you, Fern. Will you meet me iu the park, 
under the holly 7’ 

“When?” 

She asked the question as a matter of 
course, Such appointments between ber 
self and thone quasi-brothers ofierp used to 
be a8 common as the day light. 

“At four o'clock to-cay’’ 

“Very well. But you must not gtay af 
present, See Miss Harcourt is wailing tor 

ou. 

“other Miss Harcourt !’* 

But he went. 

She watched him, as he remounted, with 
« happier sinile than bad been on ber face 
for weeks, After all, Ervest had not quite 
forsaken her. 

Then, as the horses moved off, she con- 
tinued ber dull walk with tie lithe chil- 
dren. 

At the saine moment Miss Harcourt was 
asking the question that sealed ber fate, 
which, bower, had been decided befure 
then. 

“Who was that very plain, common- 
looking girl you seemed to know # well, 
Lord Somerton ?"" 

CHAPTER TIL 
ee MEYNELL could never*by any 


her, trying to speak lightly, but feeling that | Companion’s taceand saying reproachfully — | 
the color had died out of bis face. Why have you been #0 unkind, | 
Ernem?” 

| 


“Unkind?” he respouded breathlessiv. 

“Why, of course! You wwust have known 
how much I wanted U- see you. You have | 
been eg me | pas our deor to the 
Vicarage. Mra. Levick has toid ine often 
of your visit-; whilst ]-——" 

“Hush, Fern!’ be muruured, almost 
inarticulately. But Fern’s feelings upon 
the subject nad been alice stronger than 
she hersel! bad understood, 

“No, I won't bush,’’ she said, growing 
excited with the narration of her wrongs 
and giving the energetic etamnp which Mrs, 
Meynell was never tired of citing as one of 
her step-daugiter’s many bad babite—‘'l 
won't bush! You must tell me why you 
have left ine alone all this long time or | 
else I will never Lave anything to say to 
you again!’ 

The young man left her side and began 
to pace up and down the open space bLelore 
the arbor, 

fis head was bent forward and his arms 
were folded, Fern seated herself upon the | 
wooden vdnch underneath the bolly aud | 
waited, | 

At last ne caine and stood in front of ber, 
folding out beth his bands. She put “hers 


into them with but a single questioning 
word— 

“Well?” 

“You must trust me, Fern—that is all I 
can say. I did it for the best.’’ 

The girl turned away trom him angrily. 

“On! And what am Jl to understand by | 
that? Way it for ine orefor yourself that it | 
was best?’’ 

*For ne, Fern.’’ 

“Quite so! That’sexactly what I thought, 
but I am glad you aré bonest enough tw 
cor fess it. I was good enough to be Ernest 
Hatrilton'’s sister, but the Kar! of Somerton 
is an entireiy different person! However”’ ; 
—springing ber feetand standing like a, 
fury, with flushing eyes—“your lordship 
need have no turther anxiety or trouble 
about the matter. IJ will never come near 
you or speak Ww you again.” 

He caught her by ber arin as she turned 
indignantly away. 


chance have been considdred handsome, 

or even pretty. Her mouth was tou 
large, and her eyes too sinall, and her nose 
too short, and her forehead wo high, to 
allow her of being anything but a plain 
woman. 

Yet ber adopted brothers had never really 
discovered her lack of beauty, possibly be- 
cause of ber ready swile and winning 
vars “How can you be such a goose, Fern? If 

Certainly as she started tuat sflernoon— | 4) cee jad really Leen pened! nig of that sort 
which, little os she thought 1, was to be the | ;,, my mind why should I bave asked you 
turning point of ber life—to meet Lord | 1, weet ine here tu-day?” he said, trying to 
Somerton, she looked sweet and tempting | poro6 « laugh. , 
enough to please any man’s fancy. “Take your hand off ine, Lord Somerton, 

Sue was wearing s pretty soft-looking please, and remember that my name is | 
gown of gray carliinere, with touches of Miss Meynell to you forthe future!’ —draw- 
sapphire biue in the hat and in the dainty ing herself to ber full beigit and speaking | 
bandkerchief tucked into the bodice. There | ., baugbtily as ever Miss Harcourt could 
was 4 gieain of gold at her throat, and her | pave done. 
bands were encased in a pair of long gray | wNonsense, child! As though you could 
gloves. ever be anything but Fern tome! Andill 

Sie had wondered, an she gave afinal | jus oy you will run away, you know.” 

p int» the looking-giass, whether Lord | uf dy not precisely understand bow you 
nnerun would be enough like the Ernest | 4. ine to detain me agzinet my wish,Lord 
of old  compliiinent her upon her “fetch- | qc nerton., And with my own will Joe 
ing get-up.”’ She knew that her costuine | shall never be molested by my company | 
inerited it. for another minute. JI am at least a iady, | 

There wasa deeper color than usual in gag not bumble enough w care about a iman 
her cheeks,too,whieb did not by any means | win, eongiders Limnell too grand Ww associate 
detract froin ber sinall share of good looks, wii ing, Release wy arin!” 
although it bad been brought there by such ito Oe oe a rrmuet 
an unpleasant means as Mrs, Meynell's ee aa Ve <e 
waspish tongue. Sates tak cee Hartzell. | 





, , ‘ ¥ VN whe 4 been iiving at 

For Fern, in the innocenee of her heart, kK \ , nr — . n J Me : Pgh ; 
had made »o secret of ber appointment, of ee eran cri pty Ap 

day five ve ago, during a fit, he fellinto 

which her stepmother had, therefore, - . yous ae, e oa as & — 
bear! ahre as réeinained there until thet 
he . erat vicmet ¢ . rime | 

I 4 4 7 al ’ eri at onee taken pe is SHU WAS j ja pot ‘ " } 

+ rhe vive terance to #0 « sre 
words at> M4 od i 

al K e404 | ad p ’ ” 

fain es, a0 i an t one ver a “a a . “ 
ing been considered enough in her yout ——— 
All of which Fern reseuted strongly and iT 16 a good thing w& .aug 4 
vainly. and if astraw can tickle awar, it is av | 

By the time that she reached the render | instrument of Lappinese. \ 
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| the Rocky Mountain Cyclone with 


| the tvissing 


| row took its flizist. 
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Bric-a-Brac. 

CLAY-EATERS.—The Ottomaca, a people 
of South Amenea, regul riy consume from 
a pound to a pound and abalfof clav per 
day, which satisfies their hunger without 
injuring their heaite. Among the Indians 
of the banks ot the Amazon, clay tormns a 
eS of the daily fare, even when other food 
8 abundant. 

SNEEZING.—The Jowish Rabbina, who 
have a story for everything, sey that before 
Jacob men never sneezed but once, and 
then immediately died ; they assure us tiuat 
that patriarch was the first whe d tv 
natural disease, Lbetore him all men died iv 
sneezing; the memory of which was 
ordered to be preserved in all nations by « 
command of every prince to his subject= to 
employ aome salutary exciamation alter the 
act of sneezing. 

A Cutrxing Muskerar.—From a town 
ot New York comes an artistic little dairy 
item to the effect that a tarmer Ieft a 
numnber of milk cans by the side ot the 
road for a short tine while he stepped over 
into an adjoining tleld to talk with a neigh- 
bor, A muskrat happened to see the cans, 
and,pawing the lid off one of them, crawled 
in and proceeded to fast to his heart's con- 
tent. After drinking the milk bis sides be- 
came inflated ‘ike a toy balloon. The 
muskrat then discovered t) Lis borror that 
he could not get outol the ean, and com- 
tmenced trautically jumping and slashing 
his flat tail until the milk was churned to 
butter, 

A JAPANESE ComMeEpby.—The point of a 
story turned on the tiypeoerisy of a young 
wife lately married te an old gentleman 
whoinshedwas Gesirous*hould leave ber fora 
while and go on hv. travels, When he came 
to tell her that it was his intention so to do, 
she pretended t) tail a-weeping violentiy, 
but rather overdid it: and the old gentie- 
nan, suspecting that someting was up— 
for he saw alittle dish of water she kept by 
her side, in which #he stealthily dipped now 
and then her poeket handkerciite!, in order 
that it might appesr it had become wring- 
ing wet with tea-s—sulstituted an ink-pot. 
She, not perceiving the change that bad 
taken place,in a few minutes blackened ber 
fa e most horribly: which when Cone, her 
husband brought ber a metal mirror, and 
put her hypocrisy to an open shame. 

Uspern DIPHicuLtizs.—-A new paper 
out West has started under difficulties, It 
telis its own story as follows: “We begin 
sone 
phew diphiculties in the way. The type 
phounders phrom whom we bought our 
outphit pbhor this printing opbplice phaled 
to supply us with any epiis or cays, and it 
will be phour or five weex bephore we can 
getany. The mistaqgue waa not phound out 
untit a day ortwo ago. We have ordered 
letters and will have to wet 
along without them til they come. We 
dou't lique the looxs of tis variety ov 
spelling any better than our readers, but 
tinistax will happened in the best regulated 
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| phatnilies, and ipl the pli’s and c's and x's 


and q’s hold ont, we shall eeep (sound the 
chard) the Cyclone whirling aphter a 
phashion till the sorts arrive. It is no 
joque to us—it's a serious apliphair.”’ 

CATS AND Bitus.—Cats and birds are 
natural enemies, tut oceasionally there is 
an instance of their hatred being turned 
into friendship. A Freneh journal tells the 
story ofa cat which rushed into the house 
one day, having in its mouth a sparrow, 
which abe began playing with before de. 
vouring. The sparrow having one of its 
wings L.ijured, could not escape by fiving, 
and bolifly began to attack its enemy by 


| fierce blows on tue nose with its beak. The 


eat seeined greatly astonisled, and beat a 
retreat: but from that tite forth the two 
became the warinest Thev ate, 
played and slept tovether, Often they ran 
about the house, the spa row perched on 
the cat’s back, and *netimes vently car- 
ried in the cat’e mnouth, trom which it was 


friends, 


, released on the slightest wish to be free, 


One worning after the broken wing had 
healed, the window was open, and the spar- 
Pussy, though missing 
her friend, did not die of grief, as animals 
sometimes do when an attachinent is 
broken. 

A Waitt ELernanr.—Tie gitt or pos 
session of a white elephant is a favorite fig- 
ure of a mistortune, disaster, or catastropiie 


j 7 
'which has overtaken any one underthe 


cover or pretence of profit, beneve lence, 
friendship or respect. The basis of tise fiz 
ore is to be found in a habit referred to the 
king of Siam, who, when be had an eneiiyv 
his notices whom he detested, but 
one who it would not be politic to destroys 


publicly—one who tust be despatched 


| without long delay, tut whose poison must 
| be sweetened, ard f 


for whom the ely: 
the axe must be gilded—was accustosnied 
send hima white elephant. He was to 
eared tor and fed, aud pampered, and alu. 
ated. All things were lawful for tate, and 
he was ty be erred for amd indulges ti stot 
all the world; for he was the w te € 
ph site royal fav rireg, to we rece. s iw 


yvratitude and maintained with eat. 

end the expenseol Keeping limit w j 
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THIS I8 ALL. 





BY KR. C, 


Just a saunter in the tellicht, 
Just a whisper in the ball, 

Just a wall on sea or river, 

Just a dance at rout or ball, 

Just a glanee that hearts enth a 
This is all —aud thisis all. 


Just a few harsh words of doubting, 
Justa siierce proud and cold, 
Justa epitefal breath of slander, 
Just a wrong that ts not told, 

Just a word beyond recall 

This is all and this ts all, 


Jueta life robbed of Ite brightnesa, 

Just « beart by eorrow filled, 

Just a faith that trusts vo longer, 

Just a love by doubting chilled, 
> - 


FOR LOVE OF HER. 


This t.all—abl! this is ail. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LIKE UNTO A ATAR,”’ 
“DBRUNA'S STORY,’ ‘'A GIRL'S DE- 


BPAIR,’' ‘“‘TWICK MAR- 


RIED,’’ ETC., ETC. 
CHAPTER X 


Vik formal business of the court) was 
| quickly over, and just as it was conelu- 


LL I—(cOoNTINUED.) 


ded Doctor Blake came in and satdown 
near the door, 

Old Baxter himself was the first witness 
ealled, and gave his evidence in a blunt, 
atraightlorwar.d manner, 

He deposed to having found the body of 
the untortunate keoper early on the morn. 
ing of the previous dav, among the 
bracken, ata little distance froin his cot 
tage. 

“What do you call a little distance ?” one 
of the juryimen asked, curiously, 


“It was about a quarter of a mile, 
sir.” 

“Was he dead when—when you found 
hiss?’ 

“TP thought he was at first, but he still 
breathed, and we carried lim into the 
house,”’ 

“Did you eee his mun?" 

“Yes, it waslying about ten feet from 
hiisn.”” 

“Was it loaded?” 

“No, sir.” 

“AL. Did he recover consciousness be- 


fore ae died?" 

“J ean*t rightly toll, sir. 
eves wile and muttered 
really don’t think he Knew 
Saving.” 

“ie eould give you no information as to 
how he cane by the wound which caused 
his deatu’t” 

“Na, sir.”* 

“Have you formet any 
own on the subject?” 

“Lown't rightiy say as T have, sir, unless, 
as | sippose, the poachers did it’ 

“Batue dl aa not mistaken, the builet 
wire was extracted from the wound is one 
whith fut hisown gun and mould?’ 

“IT believe thatis so," Baxter answered 
quietly; “and although it is not a point to 
be depended on,seoing t iat there are tnanyv 
moulds of the same siz’, LE reekon; it) just 
bears out what I say. ‘Tie rascals struggled 
with poor Joe, gotthe gun from him, and 
Bliot taiae.”’ 


ile opened his 
something, but I 
what he wis 


opinion of your 


“The gun might bave gone off in’ the 
struggle?” 

“That's a,” 

“Were there any evidences o1 a strug. 
gle ?" 

“the bracken was trampled  some- 
w iiat.”’ 

“Do wou think the body was lving where 
it bad falien ?” 

“Jdo not sir, There was a pool of blood 
half-a-dozen vards away; inv opinion is 
thathe had ftalen there, and they had 


dragged hin in amony the bracken to hide | 


hiim.*’ 
“You were not out that night?” 


“Nov gir. Dd been out three nights ran. 
pnip.z.”’ 
“You heard no shots during the 


nigtt?’’ 

“T slept very sound, sir, and heard nott)- 
ing.” 

“You were well 
fellow, LT think?” 

“Yes, sir. Tliked hin well too; he was 
ap Lonest mar, was po or Joe, altiioush he 
was abit how” 

“lle was aquick-tempered man?” 

*Ravther, and apt to do things without 
Qhirckireg, but good in the train.” 


acquainted with (he poor 


“Tinpuisive, et? Tad be been at all de- 
presse i iste ly hy 

“Notas | knows on, sir.’ 

*You nmever beard liu threaten to take 
away his own lille?" | 


! 


“Never, sir,” emphatically. 


“Was he not courting your daughter, Mr. 
Baxter?" 
6 ¥ wa, wir.” 
“Did she favor lis sat?” 
ey), ann’t te you, *s l reckon she didvor 
I'd av | Sia lls aso WY, hie melded 
after ‘ 
* 
wm? Do you allow 
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“No, sir; ber mother’s a careful woman, 
and has brought Nell up very careful 
als«."” 

“Thank you! That will do.” 

The witness stood down with an air of re- 
lief and satiafaction, and went back to the 
group of keepers and hinds trom Derebam 
whe were grouped round the door, 

Doctor Blake was the next withess called; 
his evidence was briet and tothe point, re- 
lating prinetpally to the cause of death, 
which be described clearly. , 

Deceased hal regained consciousness a 
few minutes before his death,and had tmur- 
mured a tew words, of which none of those 
present could make sense; at least, he 
could not, he said, 


“You remember the words, Doctor 
Blake?” 
“Yes! He spoke with a great effort, 


and disjointed!v, but the worda were dis- 
tinet.”* 

“What were they?" 

“He uttered the girl’a name, and added, 
‘Take care, your fault!” 

“That was all ?"’ 

“There was another word which he left 
unfinished; it sounded like ‘paint,’ and tnay 
have been —nay, probably was intended er 
— "painting. ”* 

“What makes vou think that?” 

Doctor Blake lifted his dark brows with a 
Slight mimtle. 

“Because he was looking at the portrait 
of the girl which hung in the room,’’he said 
coolly. 

“Th word might as well 
‘painter,’ might mot it?” 

“Tt might, certamly.” 


have been 


“Yor extracted the bullet from the 
wound?” 
“Yes, in conjunct on with Doctor Kins- 


ley 

“Is Doctor Kinsley preset?” 

“No; he is unavoidably detained by the 
serious iliness of a patient.’ 

“The bullet produced is the one ?"’ 

“It looks like it. J gave it to Inspector 
Davis.” 

Iuspector Davis here interposed, placing 
before the coroner a bullet-mould found on 
deceased —the mould froin which the bullet 
was tnade, since it fi ted perfectly. 

There was noe doubtin the minds of those 
present that the shot which had killed the 
vouog keeper had been fired from his own 
win. 

‘Could the wound from which the de- 
ceased diet lave been self-inflicted, Doctor 
Blake?” 

“Undoubtedly it could.” 

“Would it be possible for a man having 
sustained such a wound to drag himself 
from the place where he fell to a distance of 
some yaria ?"" 

“T cousider it impossible,”’ 

“Is that Doctor Kinsley’s 
alse ?”” 

“lt im.*? 

“Then you do not think that deceased 
committed suicide?” 

“Talo not’ 

The evidence of one or two keepers fol- 
lowed, evidence of no importance save as 
confirmation of Baxter's testimony as to 
where the body was found, then there was 
astight sensation ainong those present when 
Nell Baxter appeared in answer to her 
name, leaning very heavily on her mother’s 
arte. 

She was trembling very tnuch,and death- 
Iv pate, but she answered the questions put 
to herealmiv, although she kept her eyes 
fixed apon the ground, hi 

She was dressed in black, and looked 
sebdned and unhappy, while her beauty, so 
dependent as it wason her rich coloring, 
seemed «linn and fade, 

Maud Kinsley, glancing swilthy at her 
brether, saw that there was no compassion 
ersvyeipathy or his face, oniy so.wething 
strangely bike distaste, 

She had seen Joe Kirby the evening be- 
fore he died she said,in answer to the ques- 
tions Which were gently put; they had not 
quarreled, they were never on good terms, 
for she had not liked Lin and had resented 
her ®ther’s fave roof nis suit. 

On the evening in question she had hard- 
ly Spoken to him, he tad see wed much as 
usual, she thought. Yes, he was jealous 

jealous of everyone Who came near the 
lemdures, 

“Did he ever express jealousy about any- 
one in particular ?”’ 

Phere was no aAusSWwer ; 


opinion 


the heavy lids re- 
tnaAined downesast; the pale face did not 
change, 

“Tinustask you toanswer, and truthful- 
lv," Mr. Eiwood said) graveiv. “Did he 
ever show any jealousy of Mr. Arnold 
(jraeme ?"* 

It was only by the closest serutiny® that 
face could be seen, but she answered the 
question without hesitation, 


“Yes; he was displeased that he took 
vy peture, buthe wos jealous of every- 
one”? r 


“Especially of Mr. Graeme?” 
“No, not especially.” 
“Were yvouexpecting Mr. Graeme to meet 
you on the nightin question ?” 
For the first time she liited her eyes with 
an eXpresstonoof astonishment. ‘Afterwards 





people sabi how admirably she had acted 
her peert. 
| “T was not,” ehe eaid puietly 
“Was he not vour lover?” 
“He was) met, Nell repeated tremul- 
ously 
. \ s i ? 
. 
i ~ 4 1” ss r i r 
« ars 
tte 4 
r~ % iA “ 
r s earupon his face, no other } 


LulLhatol q'iet interest. Ashe | 


the look of reliet which crossed the giri’s | 


| 
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met her piteous glances he smiled slightly 
and reassuringly «t ber; but the girl couid 
not return the smile, ; 

She was lividiy pale now, as pale as Gil- 
bert bimaelf, who was leaning back in his 
chair struggling with a sick faintness which 
threatened to overcome him, 

Lord Dereham,still standing by the man- 
tel-piece, covered hia eyes for & tmnoment 
with his bands, and his heart throbbed 
quickly, a8 Arnold Graeme was called as 
the next witness, 

Very grave, composed, and manly he 
looked ; even the slight look of effeminacy 
which bis rather siender physique gave 
bim had faded just then, as he turned = his 
gray eyes inquiringly upen the jurymen 
who were all eagerly scrutinising iii. 

“Your name ?” 

“Arnold Graeme.”’ 

‘Your age ?” 

“Twenty-eight.” 

“You are an artist ?”’ 

“LT am an artist,”” the voung man said, as 
if he gloried in hi« profession, which indeed 

16 Moved with a great love. 
“You knew the deceased ?"’ 
“Hardly. Il may have seen him once or 


twice.” 
“You had not had any quarrei with 
him?” 
“Certainly not. 1 never exchanged 


twenty words with him in my life.” 

“On the night of the seventeenth you ac- 
companied Doctor Kinsley to the Grange at 
Welford ?”” 

“i dta.”* 

*You drove, 1 think ?” 

“Yes; we had no servant with us,” 

“You lett Ivyholing at about a quarter to 
eight, I believe ?”’ 

“About that time, I think.’’ 

“How long did it take you to drive to 
Welford?” 

“Rather less than an hour. We drove 
fast, Doctor Kinsley being anxious to get to 
his patient.” 

“Did you stay any time at the Grange ?”’ 

“Not more than ten ininutes, I should 
gay.” 

He answered each question simply, ard 
in a #traivhtforward, unhesitating manner, 
althought it was evident that they surprised 
hitn somewhat. 

The room was quiet, with a strange, 
breathless silence, as if this evidence were 
of more importance than any which had 
preceded it. 

Maud sat, outwardly quite calm, but in- 
wardiyv tull of fear and anxiety. Lord 
Dereham had glanced at her once, then had 
looked away from her, his face scarcely 
less pale than her own, Mr. Home listened 
with a quiet, impassive countenance. 

“At what time did vou reach Ivyloline?”’ 

“T did not notice.”’ 

“Have you uo idea? Was it ten o’clock?” 

“It may have been, it may have been 
later even. I did not drive fast aud two 

different oceasions I lost inv way.”’ 

Lord Dereham started slightly, and Mr. 
Home glanced at him with a swift, signifi- 
cant glance, 

“You are a stranger in this district, I be. 
lieve, Mr. Graeme?” 

“Yea,” 

“What then induced you to volunteer to 
drive Doctor Kinseley to Welford?” 

“1 wished to speak to hiin privately, and 
thought the opportunity a good one,” Arnold 
answered calioly. 

“Ab! And vou thought you were suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the road tu tind 
your way back alone?” 

“T thought so, but as the result proved I 
was intstaken,”’ 

“Did you have any conversation with 
Doctor Kinslev? [I ought rather toask if 
you spoke to him privately as you wished 
to do,”’ 

“T did net” 

“How was that?” 

“Doctor Kinsley was much distressed 
about the patient to whose assistance he had 
been catled, and I did not thing the oppor- 
tunity a favorable one-:’ 

tle had not glanced in Maud's direction; 


he had searcely spoken to her since they | 


eaine inte the roomn; but even those assei- 
bied there made a shrewd guess at the sub- 
ject on which he wished to held private 
conversation with Doctor Kinsley. 


“Is there any truth in the assertion that | 


it was past half-past ten when vou reached 
Ivvholime ? 

“ft is auite likely that it was s0 late,”’ 
Arnold answered calmly. © did net heed 
tee time; T wasin deep thought, and, as I 
have already stated, lost iv way twice, and 
eovered a considerable quantity of ground 
unnecessarily.” 

“Did you inention to anyone that you 
had dene so?” . 

“tT really cannot tell you. I think I men- 
tioned it to Doctor Kinsley’s grrom, but I 
am not sure.” 

“You went intothe surgery on your re- 
turn, and saw Doctor Blike ? Why did you 
net mention the circumstances to him?” 

“[ did net think it of sufficient muport. 
ance, [ suppose.”’ 

“Lam afraid vou will find it of very great 
importance, Alter speaking to Doctor 
Blake, vou went into the drawing-room ?” 


ae Yer.”’ 











but the night was ccld? Ycu wore an 
overcoat, 1 prostume?’’ 

“Certainly. AS you Say, 
cold, and I wore an overcoat,” 

“A grey one with a velvet collar?” 

“Yea.”’ 

* Was it this one?” 

Arnold leaned slightly forward and 
looked at the ovat. 

“That is my coat,”” he sald quietly. 

“It is one of rather unco.nmon fashion in 
this rural district, one not easily mms 
taken.”” , 

“Doubtless; it was made in Rome,” 
Graeme answered quietly, and be lifted his 
eyee and glance across at Maud, giving her 
a amile of singdiar sweetness and bright- 
nessa, a 

“Can you account for this mark on the 
sleeve?” asked the coroner gravely. 

There was a moment's pause, so slight as 
only to be perceptible to so keen an obser- 
ver as the London detective, and to Lord 
Derehatn, whose senses seemed preternatur- 
ally quickened by his curiosity. 

“T cannot,” Arnold then said quietly. 

“Tt isa blood stain!” 

“Thatmy be. I do not know how it came 
there.”” 


‘There was a short silence, The coroner 
glanced at his notes, 

Mr, Gifford,looking puzzled and anxious, 
bent over Maud and whispered a few reas- 
suring words, The girl tried to answer 
them with a smile, but ber tips were trein- 
bling. 

Her brother sat, deathly pale, leaning bis 
head on his hands—greatty affected by bis 
triend’s danger, the jurymen thought—but 
the warm triendship between the two men 
was well known in the little town, and this 
caused no surprise ; besides, the earl hime 
self,standins tall and stately by the mantel- 
piece, was hardiy less moved, 

“You know Ellen Baxter ?” 

‘The question was rather abruptly spoken, 
but it was answered quietly and unhesitat- 
iugly in the affirmative. 

* You admired her greativ, I believe ?"’ 

“Everyone must do so."" Arnold an- 
swered calmly. “She has a most uncom- 
mon beauty.” 

“You made a portra't of her ?” 

“T have made several sketches of her,’’ 
Arnold answered with « slight smile. “Her 
face is a striking one, and most interesting 
to an artist.” 

*You were not her lover ?" 

“Certainly not!’ 

The words were spo!en with a sudden 
haughtiness, and the speaker looked 
steadily at his interlocutor as bo uttered 
therm. 

“You never 
her ?”’ 

‘-Never.”” 

“Nor went to moet her in the park or 
woods about Dereham ?”’ 

“Never.” 

*You were notin the park for the 
pose on the evening on which the man 
by met his death ?” 

“IT was not I have already told you, sir, 
where I went that night.” 

“You have accounted for part of your 
time, Mr. Giraeme; but not for it all,” the 
coroner remarked quictly, “It is diffieult 
to believe that you were over two bours tn 
finding your way from Welford, especially 
when we hear that the horse you drove 
bore signs of bard driving.”’ 

“Nevertheless itis) true,” 
qiuietiv, subduing his 
strong effort. 

“You were 
night ?”’ 

1 was not within two or three milesof it, 
[ should say.” 

“And yet, Mr. Graeme, it isan undoub- 
ted tact that this handkKerehief, marked 
with your initiats and stained with blood, 
was found within a few vards of the place 
where the body was found!” 

There was amurmur, quickly repressed, 
among the assembiv; Graeme alone sat 
pertctly eal. Lord Dereham made a 
quick movement towards Maud, them re- 
strained himself; Gilbert turned enld and 
faint: Maud sat like astatue as white aud 
as still, 

Outside, the gathering dusk was deepen- 
ing, the lampsin the street were being ligh- 
ted rapidly one by one, in the opposite 
widows lights were beginning to glow 
cheerily bebind the andrawn curtains, it 
was growing dark in the long crowded 
room, when someone struck a light and 
lighted the gas in the chandelier over the 
table and in the brackets round the walls 

The bright light flared upon the gaily- 
painted walls and eager faces, on the fire 
dying out in the grate, on Maud’s soft 
velvet and furs, ard on Arnold Graeme’s 
grave, proud tace, very pale and set and 


paid your addresses to 


ur- 
ir- 


said Graeme 
indignation by a 


not in the park that 


| Stern; and over the blood-stained bandker- 


chiet lying on the mahogany table, 

When the momentary stir caused by the 
coroner’s question died away, there was a 
Short intense stillness, a stillness which had 
a strange and Weird effect in a room full of 
peop'e, astillness as great as i the presence 
of Death were among them, silencing every 
voice there, 

But even then it was remarked how calm 
Arnoid Gracme sat, calm and unmoved, 
when, if the accusation were not directly 


| brought against hiv, it was impossible not 


“Miss Maud Kinsley was there, I be- | 
lieve ?"’ 

A siight flush rose in Arnold Graeme’s 
cheek, and an anervy gleam darkened = inis 
gray eves: it seemed horrible to biimn that 
Mauid’s name. w ‘hh to him was so sacred, 
bl I t “ KT mre, LDeloce thls Tele, 

alt 1 rether for som timme?’’ 

‘| Fr & short tine. Yes, we had some 
InNsie, 

“You were in evening dress, I believe; 


xi 


to know that he was suspected, with a sus- 
picion which was thoroughly w ell- founded, 
of being guility of the :nurderin Derehem 


Park. 
lt was a bitter mnoment to many there, for 
Doctor Hh 7 v to many friends sel 
‘ 8 son's [riend had been 
ber ut for Cs ert Kinsley 
\ fe could scarcelv held a more terri- 


vie One, 
He saw his friend, the man whom he 
loved and who bad lovea him, with whom 


for years he bad lived in intimate and affeor 
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tionate communion, accused of a crime of 
which he himself was guilty, and he eat si- 
Int, and apoke no word ir. his: defence, ut. 
t re.l no assurance of his Innocence, 

He felt ninweil t> be a craven and a cow. 
ard, yet each moment as it passed contirimed 
him in bis reselve to escape the couse- 
quences of his guilt at any Gost, 

He told himself that it was for bis father's 
sake, for Gwen's, fur Maud’s; not for his 
own, 

Arnold Graeme was innocent, and of 
course his innocence would be easily proved 
and the shame to hin was 8) slight com- 
pared to the shame of Gilbert. 

Arnold w.s alone in the wortd: he had ne 
relatives to grieve over hisshame,neo tamily 
eu which to bring degradation and disgrac+; 
besides, he was willing to bear it; and Gil- 
bert was coward enough to shelter himsel! 
behind another, aye, and, if need be, to let 
another suffer in his stead, 

To Maui the moment was one of extreme 
suffering, suffering which seemed to chill 
the blood in her veins, and imako ber heart 
aink like te ad, 

16 was hardly conscious of what was 
geing on around her, there was a rushing 
sound as of many waters in her ears, her 
eyes were dim and almost sightlesa, 

One thought only seemed present to her 
—that Gi'dert must De saved at any cost for 
Gwen's and her tather's sake! And yet 
at such a oost as thia!—at such a cost as 
this! 

Arnold himselt suffered leas than any of 
those nearly interested in the result of the 
inquiry. 

He was anxious, terribly anxious, for 
Maud, but he hardly thought of himself, 
The consciousness that he was bearing 
aomething for her sike, for the sake of the 
woman he loved 80 dearly, took away all 
the sting of his paintul position, and there 
was a look of high resolve upon his tace 
which the ear! noticed xt the time, and = re- 
membered afterwards, wondering why he 
bad not unverst od it then. 

For two or three minutes the heavy, op- 
pressive silence remained unbroken. Ar- 
nold’s eyes were resting on poor Maud’s 
beautilul, pale face with auxious tender- 
ness, 

She was 80 white, and still, and motion. 
leas, that her face hardiv looked like the 
face of a living woman at all, when = sud- 
denly, as if conscicus of his fixed gaze, she 
lited her eves and looked at lim, and in 
auswer to his smile, she simniled alsoja simile 
which was sadder than the cruellest passion 
of tears would have been, 

Mr. Ei wood's voice was very grave when 
he broke the silence, 

“Is tie handkerchief yours, Mr. 
Graeme?” he said. “It is marked with your 
initials,"’ 

“It is mine,” Arnold said quietly, 

“And you understand that it was found, 
as 1 have said, «lew yards froin the spot 
where the body of the deceased was 
found?” 

“I understood you to say so, sir,”” Arnold 
Graeme said quietly. 

“Can you acovunt 
there?” 

“T cannot.” 

“Can vou account for the stains of biood 
upen it?” 

“T cannot.”’ 

Very quietly the words were spoken, 
very calmly, although the speaker knew 
full well what their real meaning meant to 
hiua 

“Do you persist in vour denial that 
were in Dereham Park on 
queation?”’ 

“Certainly. I was not there.’’ 

“Would anybody have access to your 
handkerchief except yourself ?”’ 

Graeme Smiiled Slightly. 

“Certainly ; I don’t keep my linen under 
lock and key,”’ he said caluily. 

“And your coat ?"’ 

“Mv coat was thunging in the vestibule at 
Doctor Kinsley’s.”’ 

“Anyone might have worn 

“If they wanted to, I 
tandgetet.’” 

“Except tuat vou were wearing it your- 
self that uighit 2’ 

Graeme bowed slightiv: the tone had not 
been «a questioning one, it had seemed only 
to assert the fact. 

“ilave vou no explanation to give, Mr. 
Graeme?” : 

“IT have none,” 

“The circumstances are such that you are 
hable to «a grave suspicion.” 


for its discovery 


AX wu 
the night in 


it ?*° 


daresiy they 


The artist shrugged his shoulders with a 


foreign gesture, which did net seem idil- 
ferent, ouly resigned, 

“That is not my fault,” he said quietly. 
“I have accounted, to the best of iy ability 


for my time on the night of this unfortunate | 


eccurrenoe, and I can only assert my inno- 
cence in the most emphatic manner.” 

“T am afraid assertions will be of little 
avail against such proof!’ said one of the 
jury impulsively, 

Graeme turned to 
bow. 

“That will be my misfortune, then,’ he 


biin with a stizht 


said gently and gravely, with « dignity 
which was not without its effect on those 
present. “I regret, but I cauuct ater 


| ade 
Again a silence fell upon those assembled 


in the long, gaily-ligiited room, but it was 
Lbriel-r and lessintense now 
You have not ig to sav, Mr 

\ o 

7 

ihe coroner b e«] al) t vy 8poKe 
Mies Kineley " w I a the viri'S tha 
bie lace changed suddenly, ber eves dilated 
in Startied terror, then inclining her vead 


Slightly, she turned hertace towards ht a, 
and tina silence was broken by «a quick, rest- 
leas iInUTINUr, as those present prepared to 
listen to Maud Kinsiey’s answers to the 
NUIRGFUES Questions pul Lo Ler. 


“lam ready,” she said quietly, in a low, 
pertectiv calin voice, and to coroner, see- 
ing bow composed she was, cou!d not guess 
how wildly her heart waa beating under 
her rich soit tura, and hew tigutly her 
hands were clasped iu Ler agouy of tear 
aud Gistress. 

CHAPTER XIV, 
IERE was a miiute’s pauso before Mr, 
Elwood began bis quertioning, and he 
looked pained and grave as he turned 
to Maud, 

He knew her well, personally, and was a 
tavorite of his, while he had pretty young 
daugiters of tos own at home,and bis affeo 
tien for them made him sympathise strong. 
ly with this poor young creature, whose 
lover, for the revert bad reached him, was 
in ® terrible a stran, 

Personalivy, te believed Arnold to be 
guilty, and although he did not let this be- 
het appear in his tone or manner, it: in- 
creased his pitv for the girl whose young 
life was so greatly shadowed by this tan’s 
sin, 

“I have only one or two questionsto ask 
vou, Miax Kinsley,” he began geutly. “1 
think you Know that ne one would be more 
unwi ling than myself to give pain to your 
father’s daughter, Dutin this case duty is 
imperative.” 

“I quite understand that, Mr. Elwood,” 
Maud said, in her low, clear voice. “1 am 
quite ready to answer you,” 

“Thank you! Ou the uight of the seven- 
teenth Mr, Graeme drove Docor Kinsley to 
Welteord ; do youremember what time it 
was when he returned ?” 

“I do not know when ne returned," the 
girl answered quietiv; “1 was in tie 
drawing-room, and itis not possible there 
to hear the carriages going round to the 
stables,” 

“What time was it when he joined you in 
the drawing room?” 

“Between hall-past tea and eleven.” 

“You were alone ?”’ 

“Yes: my brother had gone to his room 
immediately after dinner, ws he was not 
very well ; my sister had als> retired.” 

“Did Mr. Graeme appear at ail agitated 
when he joined you?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Was there anything annenal in bis map- 
ner—any appearance of Laste %” 

“P did not perceive any.”’ 

“Dei he mention t you that he bad lost 
his way on tee return drive?” 

Maud’s swret troubled eyes went rather 
wistfully to lis face, 

“I do not remember, 
soa,** 

“Would you be likely to reamwiuber if he 
had done so?" 

“I think so.” 

“You had some music, Mr. Graeme saya, 
Did you play, or Mr, Graeme ?”’ 

“Mr. Gracie. He played and sang.” 

“Without any apparent effort or dis- 
tress?” 

“Certainly.” 

*There wasa little pause, 

Mr, Eiwood went on ia 
Strained tone — 

“Ata later hour you weut into the dining 
roan ?” 

Maud started, looking at bin with wide, 
dilated eyea, 

*l am not mistaken, am I? You went 
nto the dining-room: to get some brandy 
tor Miss Kiusiey, who was faint; did you 
not?” 

Maud'seyea went swiltly down the room 
and rested for a moment on Doctur Blake's 
lace, 

He looked uneasy and disturbed, and his 
eves fell before hers, She withdrew her 
stlance, and slowly turned it on Mr. El- 
wood's face again. 

“Yes. l remember now,’’ she said, “I bad 
forgotten for a moment.” 

*“llad Mr. Greame leftthe drawing-room 
when you wentin quest of the brandy ?” 

Yes, some tine previously.” 

*Toen toe brandy was not lor him ?’’ 

“Certainly no',? Maud said with a touch 
of haugntiness; “if Mre Graeme had 


Ile may havedone 


Tather a con- 





himself’ 

“Bat Mr. Graeme might have been in 
such a distressed and agitated condition, 
that he was unable to do so, interposed one 
of the jurymen, seeing that Mr. Elwood 


i 
} 
} 
| 
j 


was letting tho assertion pass unuchal- 
| lengred. 

| Maud glanced at iim in seme sur- 
prise, 


“a do not understiun dl,” she said quietly. 
“Nothing bad occurred to distress or agilate 
Mr. Gr eime > ibe was as Composed as—as he 
8 tow,” 

She looked at Graeme as she spoke, with 
j her brave vet troubled eyes; the young 





MAN Inet Lhem with a Suile which was 
Somewhat weary and a trifle sad, 
lis saw neore clearly than She did, poor, 


pretty Maw! that the Loudon detective 
| teed left noe stone unturned to prove lis sus. 
} pieions true, and that uuless Gilbert suffer- 
ed, be taust des. 
*You swear Uiat, Miss Kinsley id 
*Cortainiv.’’ Maud anuswerecd haughtily, 
and there Su ppre ssed f 


was 4 meuriaar tel 
*Shame "tn the room, which 


nade the 
| 


jurvinen Who had spoken Mush augrily aud 
=~ A 
‘ 4 | ar NI (irae ‘ xX; ress 
. . 
nh As @ 
eNa 
; * You never saw anything to induce you 
| to Suppose that he was in love will this 
' * 
i} young girl? 
i- w\ ’ 
Tuoere Was a moment's pause, then in @ 





| Bhe stead up 





wanted brandy, he would Lave poue lor it | 





EVENING POST. 


voloe ike music, which, low an:l clear as it 
Was, was distinctiv audible to theme about 
her, she added, belding her beautiful head 
erect, aud looking in ver velvet aud iurs 
like a young queen, 

“This may be a strange time and place to 
tnake such an announcement, Mr. Elwot, 
but It seems just now a fitting one. I think 
vou do not know that I am engaged t» Mr, 
Giraeme and that | bave a perfect trust aul 
taith in hing,” 

She spoke quietly and simply, but with a 
certain unpertal grace of bearing «bicn im- 
pressed all those win heard her, and into 
Arnold Graeme’'s eves, as they met hers, 
flashed a swift gloamn of passionate joy ane 
love, white the earl’s strong lias clenched 
in sudden pain, and bis white teeth were 
ground together for one moment. 

Ah, shamed, in peril oft Lis life as Arnold 
(irneme was, the Earl of Dereham envied 
him just then with a great envy, and 
would gladly nave changed places with 
hin now, 

“Thank you, Misa Kinsley,” Mr. EI- 
wood sud very gentiy, a tone of intense 
Compassion solleniog his Voice as le spoke. 
“That will do.” 

“Maud,” her brother whispered eagerly, 
leaning towards ber, in the buzz of talk 
winch tellowed, “let someone take you 
away. Tneroisne need tor you lo slay 
ionger, itis ne place for you.” 

Aucther witness was being examined 
now, Mr. Elwood was anxiously duing bis 
best to elucidate the mystery, 

Hie was determined to teave no stone un- 
turned in his endeaver to clear Arnold 
Graeme, forthe sake of the brown-evyed 
rirl whouw he had Known sinee her child- 
hood, but he telt hopeless as to the result, 
the evidence against him was 80 strong, the 
inotive so apparent to then all, 

“Maud. go dear!" Aruold sadin a low 
tone, ua the girl lovked up at bias with dim 
eyes and trembling lips. ‘It will soon be 
over now, and we will come to you, my 


darting,”’ he added, his voice shaken and 


husky with iutense emotion, “Llow can 
[thank you tor those words? Go, my 
child,” 


She rose unsteadily, shivering under ber 
furs. 

She was dimly conscious that someone 
took ber hand and put it through bis arin, 
and led her away through the eager throng 
which parted to let them go through, out of 
the lighted room into another, which was 
strangely dark and cold ; then came a few 
blessed moments of oblivion, frou which 
she awoke to find Lord Dereham bending 
anxiously over her, and the chill wind 
trom the open Window blowing jn upon 
ler face, 

As she opened her eyes and sat up gid- 
dily, the earl moved away from her side, 
and closed the window, 

*Youare better?’ Le said gently, but 
in a tone which vas as Cold as it was gen- 
tle. 

Maud pushed her hair back from her fore- 
head with her little trembling hands, 

“Yes; did Ttaiut ?) Llow stupid of ine!” 
she said, trying to speak lightly, as she 
looked round her with dazed eyes; “I am 
sorry to have yiven you so much trouble.”’ 

“It was no trouble,” he replied, still with 
the same ypentiec coldness, “The room was 
very wart. I have ordered some tea,”’ 

“What place is this?” the girl said husk- 
ily, looking round the unfaunliar room, 

“Weareat the “ieorge’ still,’ he an- 
awered, “Would you have preferred to yo 
home? My carriage is here; perbaps it 
will be best,” 

“No, no,” she said, shrinking hurriedly 
from him. *) will stay here until——” 

The words died away on her pailid lips, 
abruptly, drawing ber furs 
about her, and moved rather unsteadily tw 
the winds w. He followed her, 

“Would you prefer the window open?” 
he asked, 


“It you please,” she said faintly, and 
when he had open dit, she stood leaning 
against the frame, her face turned to the 


wind which was blowing keenly lu,stirring 
the volden hair upon her forehead, reliev- 
ing the Durning heatof her aching eyes, 
anil calmingtue turobbiny palin at ler teim- 


| ple. 

Lord Dereham watched her pitifully, 
hisserrow fur ber Obliterating bis own 
pain. = 

lie loved her too well to be selfisi: where 


she was concerned, and his heart was ach- 


| ing for ber with tue keenest paiu lis life bad 


Known, 

That Arnold was guilty he had little or 
no doubt now; he could not have with the 
evidence which had been brought forward 
before him, and that, since she loved hii, 


| Mand’s anguish bad only begun, Le kuew 


well, 

It he could have spared ber at any cost 
to himself he would have done so without 
a inoment’s hesitation, but hecould do no- 
thing but sutler with ber in silence, 

Presentiv a maidservant brought in tea, 
placed it on the table, and with a curious 


ylance at the tall, grave wan standing be- 
ioré the empty grate, and another at the 
sieuder, fur-clad figure by the window, 
went out again, closing thle door alter 
her, 

Tne movement of the door aroused Maud 
who starte:! turned her fair lead, aud 
wis s<«l yi Var i eT! 

\ al 4“ ? “ is r * 
“is iteover ?’ she asked nervousiy. 
“No, not yet; 't is only ten minutes since 

we lett the room,” 

‘Ter minutes!’ she said restless! vy, 
throwing open ber fur coat, “it #6618 like 


teu heurs,”’ 











Lot! Deri am smiled aadiy as Le glanced 
at bier, mneed Give oe preeculas ivon i tos ©) es 
wadeepencugh even to pierce Maud's 
thisery. 


“Forgive met she eid hurriedly. “You 
would, if you knew hew wr teh 1 aw, 
how unspeakabiv «retehed t 

“l can guess, dear,” he said gently. 


“Come, Maudie; trv to think of meas your 
brother, now—forget tuat Lever wished to 
be anviling elas te wen, and let te take 
care ol yer, Think bew a will add te— 
to Greeme'’s anxiety Ho vou sould be iil 
now,”’ 

“E shall net be ill —it wes only for a mo- 
ment. Taank vou.” 

He ha. put her cently into a chair, and 
brought ber some tea, 

The girl took tttin her trembling hand ; 
but although ber throat was parched and 
dry, she could not swallow, She put it 
wentiv aside, and rowe and weut back to the 
Window ayatn. 

Lord Deretam etuod by the table, silent 
tn his jealous pain, 

How she loved iom—thisinan who was 
so little worthy of ter lowe that even when 
betrothed to her, when he lrd, as shea her- 
self tod said, all ber trust and taith, he 
could setar preve tinseif unworthy of 
them asto betray ber for a low-born girl. 
How woultsne beer it if he were oon- 
Viet! ? Tt weuld kill ber—it would kill 
her!" 

Presently she turned from the window 
and looked over at Linn with rostles#, shiu- 
ing eves 

De vou think it is 
lhuakily. 

“Spall } ae ? De vou mind being lef 
alone 7?” he asked genutiv, 

“No, no; only come to me when it is 
over, The thine seen @: iong—T am so tm- 


over?" she said 


mtiont : butwou will forgive me, because 
j ansounhappy. You will not bo angry 
with me?’ 

“Angry with yeu Phe echoed. “Maul, 


don’t you Knew that I would give my life 
to apare you this 

“Ah,” ashe answered, witha faint simile; 
“T did not ask tor your life, but fora unuch 
lessor gift, and you refuse! it mel? 

“T refused it wou, Maud ?"" 

“Yes! Do vou tuink if they had been 
left to themselves they would have found 
eut?—Ah, go.” vebetert alrovomt wildly | 
“if you stay Pray say what T shall besorry 
for, Your La orecdons she tee LiVer bias ‘hone 
his work well! Poo gratulate you on hav- 
ing 80 clever aspy 

She turned frou hin passionately, aad 
ran Wildly back tr tie window; it was a 
wide, low windew, aed the girl sank down 
upon ityshivering and trembling like a leaf, 
Oovering ber tace with ber tanda, 

Without a word Lord Dereham turned 
and lett her alowe inthe gluumering dusk 
of the dituly-lyghtedt reon, 

Atthe sound of the clheaing door Maud 
sarted and looked up, uttering a little ery 
as She stretched out ber Lhauds with a sup- 
plicating gesture, 

Only stlence answered her appeal, and as 
the sank back again_against the window 
frame, her calnenes@® gave way, and her 
aching eyes huew the mercilul relief of 
teams. 


{ro BE CONTINUED] 
—_—_—P ro _ 

A Larre Wrppina.— Away upinthe cold 
far north of karoge is Lapland. A> corres- 
pendent gives an acocuntof one of their 
weddings, Down the coom was a long 
table, covered with coarse cloth, perlaps, if 
foryrand fo. @, butusuch more likely in 
ite native bareress. 

Upon the arrival of the wedding party the 
feast Leyan. [bolled meat was brougotin a 
large dish, or justas likely piled upon the 
table till it was full. fou the top of this 
came dir y bowls full of grease. Round 
this Savory and appetizing repast gathered 
the hungry Lapps, ravenois as wolves,anl 
fel pote il Wilts appetites Cat would = as- 
tonish any Westeru dweiler ino a cullered 
jan, 

They came to 
Lainps cot teserat 


did eat! 
natures 


eat, and they 


wd tv 


were se 


forks—tingers as black as coals, inimceent of 
water for unkoown perhe«ds, clad im ancient 
grime—plunged inte the prease and tuen,to 
the (uscious mouths of lie assernbled., After 
this came the dessert—reindeer clieese cut 
inte pieces, dipped into the grease, and 
eaten with a born spoon or fingers. Huge 


draughts of corn brandy washed all down. 
Right diligently was the bottle plied, with 
everand anon a qoaall from the yrease 
bowls to Keep the brandy from taking too 
much effect, the grease leaving: iis traces on 
the drinkers’ frees, til at last they suous 
in their fatty coating. 

Now began the real wedding joy — guests 
Sing and sloutingg with all Viger of 
powerfu@and bealthy tangs. Songs 
liiprovised, yeneraily senseless, 
the imiproviser was se. S 
yuests fell asieepou tue tabie, 
shoveled on to the seats—or 


tlie 
“were 
because 
of the 


Were 


wll Serine 
and 
utnder Clean 


against the walls by such of Lieirconmrates 
as were able totake partin the tex. pro 
ceec§ lips, 1. @., (haar gy, i! such it eu 
called, \fresh row at pesQ of sii 
and jutep 4 aw i “Celie, We r 
our ears cannot Conceive, Fiadlers sera) 
fscraped and were ¢ rae i 
‘ * * ts 
‘ _ ,’ ‘ ¥4 
Was CLiial Clie party s m 
tue floor. 
VW -— 7 
ALL ignera ‘ ‘ pf t ind 
to the injur " Ovi 





































































































































































LOVES SEASUNS. 





BYw.r. #. 





Love came to my heart with the earliest swallow, 
The lari ’s blithe matins and breath of “pring, 

With Svacinth-bell and with bedding sallow, 
And all the promise the year could bring 


Love dwelt in mr heart while the Sammer roses 
lou ed fori h thelr incense on every hand, 

Awitfrom «om! and meadow and garden-closes 
The sect bird-voloes made glad the land. 


Love gree iu my heart to ite tell frultiou 
Whea Autumn lavished her gifts untold, 
And answered earth’ ed petitiog 
With orchard-treasure at l barvest-goid. 


s tuveriad-rok 


Love waned lo my beart when the snows Were shateg 
From Winter's hand o'er the rose’s bed, 

And never agalo stall my soul awaken 
At Hope's glad summons for Love lies dead. 


- —_—_>_-?- -_—- 


FORTUNE'S HAND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘STRANGERS STII’ 


“PRINCE AND PEASANT,” “‘THE 


LIGHTS OF RUCKBY, a 


WOMAN'S SIN,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
AKRKNESS within and without, dark- 


THE SATURDAY 


detestable, cunning.ubiquitous persou wiv 
has not been in the house three weeks. 
Lady Maria says, with ungrateful candor 


stood ber #0 weil as Mademoiselle ‘ian- 
tier. 

The Viscount, in bis grave sententious 
manner, declares that tnademnvoisele is “a 
most estimabie young lady,’’ and that her 
services are “peculiarly valuable to Lady 
Maria.” 

So Yolande, being left quite alone, and 
dreading.Lady Maria's arrival in the draw- 
ing-room, bas gone to her own grand ,cheer- 
leas room, and has there shut berself in 
from every one. 

Her twnaid has brought her some tea at five 
o'clock, which sbe drinks sitting In the win- 
dow-receas still, pretending t> read the 
while, lest Pitts should discover sbe is 
watching for her husband. 

Pitts Eeawees, sharp-eved, quick-eared 
waiting-woinan that she is,is well acquaint 
ed with all the secrets of her young mis- 
trese’s inarricd life 

She brings her mistress the latest news 
of the Lousehold, with Ler strong cup of | 
lea. 

“Hia lordship the Earl is sinking, they 
ay, ina’ann,”’ Pits tells her, with bated 
breath. “And Sir Gregory Parker im ex- | 
pected about nine to-night. They are say- | 
ing, ma’am, that bis lordship the Eari’’— | 
Pitts loves tithes—“will hardly live through 
another twenty-four hours,”’ 

“Has Captain Glynne come back vet, do | 
you know, Pitts °”’ Yolande asks, with an 
assuinption of much carelessness, ber eves 
hxed on a page of her novel as she sips her 
tea. 





) ness all about ber, darkness iu her 
heart! 

Yolande Glynne, a desolate torlorn bride, 
not three weeks married and already ne- 
giected by her hustvand, begins to realize 
her position, to pity berself, and to weep 
bitter tears about berself in girlish beart- 
broken grief and anger. 

But, when the long, jong day wears on, | 
and the sunshine fades, ana the blue skies 
are darkly clouded in one of April schange- 
ful n.oods, and the afternoon wanes quick- 
ly, lowertny skies and soughing wind and 
chill blaste of rain betokening a wet and 
stormy eveaing, the poor litkhe married 
girl's mood changes pitifully. 

“Tue whole livelong day without one 
wiglitof bis face!’ j 

This is what she is saying to herself now, | 
asshesits in the gloaming in ber chill 
Kicomy bed-rooiu, 

Few of the rooins at Pentreath are coay 
or wart, for they are nearly all large,while 
several are positively grand froin their 
stately proportions and tiine-faded splendid 
furniture, 

Yolande’s bed-room is simply appalling 
to her nervous lmagination. 

‘There isa tire luthe huge tire place cer. 
tainly, with atmassive black marble tan- 
telplecs Irownting over It, 

fue deecorous dull-red tre, wuiel nu 
guarded Dy such an array of shiniug Slee. 
and bronze iuiple ments, and radiating ash. 
pans, and a massive tasuing burnished ten- 
der that Yoiande is afraid to Lake the liberty 
ot poking it, does not impart the least glow 
of warmth or brightness ¢ tie area of 
faded purp carpet beyond it, 
much jess to the seatin the far-off window 
Where little Mra. Givnne, wrapped in a 
Shawl, Is gazing out truitiessiy aud wearily 
a@ iniserable littic Mariana, 


Brussels 


\ wart the g ‘ é fats 


| her. 


| repeats, tossing aside the unread book the 
| pagesof which are wet with fast-falling 


fing disfiguring her face 


“No, ma’ain, they haven't come back 
vet,”” Pitts answers, with a touch of reseut- 
fuine@s in ber voice, 

And then Pitts goes away gladly to the 
gossip downstairs, her mistress telling ber 
she will ring for her when sbe wants 


Already they are discussing young Mra, 
Giynre dowstairs as “a very quiet young 
lady” and handsome Captain Glynne as wo 
bad tn bis neglect of bis poor little bride's 
society, 

“They haven't come back yet!’ Yolande 


tears, ‘They are together, and I am left 
alone! Oh, what shall Ido? What shall 
I do? How sball I live this dreadful 
life?” 

She sobs piteously, and then checks 
herself, lest ‘they’ see the signs of weep- 
and, despise 
her. 

No! «“Thevyv’’ shall not despise her—cruel, 
false Dallas,her faithless unloving husband 
who knows, alas, that his sad little wife 
loves hitn passionately, and cruel, false, fair | 
Joyee, Who wants to rob her ot even the 
poor semblance of her busvand's affee 
tion! 

So she resolutely wipes away her tears, 
and gazes and watches and waits until the 
blood is chilled in her veins and her heart 
is) desperately) oo gick with ‘delerred 
hope.” 

But,when the day is dving and the heavy | 
rain-cloulis are deepening tho twilight all 
about the darkling woodlands, Yolande | 
turns away with along heavy sigh of de- | 
spair from her post at the window, and, 
lighting the candles on her toilet-tabile, 
wearily begins to dress for diuner. 

She will not ring tor Pitts; she looks ee 





ill and spiritiess that Pitts may think she is 


of the solden park-lands, with Marianua'’s 
ean on li pale lips 

“le is uot @om ugx—not Onuing : Not 
one sign ot biun—for I Lave never taken 
my eyes off tuat bend of the carriage-road 
bevond the trees, No sign of bin vet, and 


sneariv six o'clock ! I have not seen 
hin since ten thistmorning. He has been 
Bene inore than seven heurs ailthe day— 


iw aud Joyvee Murray together, On, Dalias, 
Dallas, you need not Insult ine Ss) cruelly, 
slamefuliy—you need not let every one see 
lam @ peor, unloved, despised creaturr 
you married for ber inoney , Oh, Dallas, 
tiv darling, you ueed pot degrade yourse! 
es)!’ 


i 


She 1s too miserable, too anxious, too for- 
lorn even to feel anger against Lim, as she | 
@istuere, with her pale cheek pressed | 
aygainet tie cold window-pane and her ach- 
ing eves xed on the distant curve of the 
carriage-road, vearning fora sight of that 
beloved tamiiar figure—in vain! 

She Las been silling there without stir- 
ring or changing ber position for hours, 
ever since the afternoon began to wane, 
aud she las expected the relurning party 
fromm their long imouutain-excursion every 
Milinmute, 

Sue bas lelt the drawing-room, where in- 
deed she was sitting in solitary grandeur, as 
Mrs. Murray, with oo courtesy, bezyed 
her ty excuse ber frou Keepiog ler cou- 
pany. 

“Tinust be in tiv own rooms, ready at 
Wy tmcment the Karl's nurse wishes to 
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unbappy, snd it will Keep her from think- 
ing of Ler troubles if she bas ts dress bher- | 
‘ 


se 


So she puts on a black lace dress—one of | 


those soft, floating, dlaplanous, ever-be- 
coming dresses which look well even in the 
shabby @age—over an amber-satin petticoat 
with Knots of rich auiber satin amongst the 
black lace draperies ; and tuen she puts on 
her diamonas, 

Yoiande has several good diamond orna- 
ments in her splendid rew velvet-lined 
jewel-case now. 

In the broad band of velvet around ber 


, white throat sle fastens three Sinall stars of 


brilliants, 

She puts in ber diamond ear-studs and 
dous her gold bangles, a horse-shoe of dia- 
mouds on the one and one large splendid 
stone flashing like a miniature sun on the 
other. 

Then Yolande Glynne looks at berselt 
long and earnestiy—at the ghostly picture- 
like grace and charm of the slender stately 
reflection she sees in the mirror. 


The effect of the biack-and-amber dress | 


andthe diamonds, and of the fair white 


face and shining dark bair and brows above | 
the deep lustrous eyes, startles even Ler- 


self. 

And, as she gazes earnestly, without one 
touch of selfish vanity, asudden wid fond 
bope lights and flushes the marbie-pale lace 
lnuto beauty. 

Would that she could see Dallas new, 
meet one admiring look from bis eyes such 
as he gave her last night, hurry to his side, 
clasp her arios about bis neck, and kiss 


hitn quickiv, lest ber courage should 
fail ! 

Surely be has returned by tiiis 1 6, lor 
she heard ~OLsStTe ps be Ure v ‘ 

-. & 
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Drealllessiy. 

The dour its locked, but the kev ison ber 
side, 

And, nerving herself to the daring act 
she unlocks the door stealtuiiyv, aud cau 
tiously peeps in. 

‘I bere 18 D ne tere arncd tr } 4 
bs | i % ix x a be y ‘ > 





that she never met any one who under- | 


| edly at ber discovery. 
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! . 
seem to inelt away as barriers before the in step by step, and gazes abvut ber with | some 


Strange interest. 

It is the first time she has ever dared to 
enter her husband's apartment, and she ix 
terrified now at the thought of his entering 
|} and finding her there. ; 

Suil, like poor Fatima, she lingers on 
and onin the Bluebeard chamber, peer- 
| ing about in most inquisitive fashion. 
| Captain Giyene’s man—an excellent ser- 
) Vant of his class—las jugt left everything 
| laid ready for his taster to dress—evening- 
clothes and stiff snowy shirt laid on the 
bed, siik socks aud patent leather shoes air- 
ing near the nice bright fire, white tie, ra- 
gors, and brushes on the dressing-table, 
and a can of bet water steaming in the foot- 
bath, 
Yotande fingers the ivory brushes,touches 
the razors with a tremor of fear, resisting a 


violent longing to open one of the shining 


blades, peeps ints the dressing-case, and 
laughs when she sees cosmetique and vio- 
let-powder and macassar oil, and “brillian- 
une” and choice perfumes, and pastes anil 


| unguents, 


“Oh, you vain fellow, and you so band- 
soine already !"' she says, Siniling delight- 
*“*] sLould so like to 

see Daliag waxing aud twisting up his 


| moustache, and powdering and perfuming 


bimselt likea professivnal beauty. Ob,you 
bad boy!’ 

And then Fatiimna’s mishap befalls this 
too-curious bride alse, a bottle of macassar- 


| oil replacing the fatal door-key. 


Sie hasthe bottle in her hand with the 
Stopper out, sniffing at it dainuly and s:nil- 


, Ing at her own thoughts, when she catches 


the sound of 
steps, 
The bottle, heedlessly restored, without 


quickly approaching foot- 


| its Stopper, to its place upon the table, 


treacherously tuimbies over, and from it 
pours a scented rose-colored streain over the 
razor-case, the satchel of silk handkerchiets 
aud a couple of white ties 

Yolaude has barely time to realize the 
ruin she bas wroughtere she escapes into 
her own‘room, panting and laughing, yet 
dreadful'ty frightened. 

She locks the door, and stands listening 
when she hears a loud exclamation of dis- 
may; itis not however in Dallas's voice, 
but in bis servant's. 

“Just time for me to make my escape !" 
she thinks, too flurried quite to realize that 


| She 18 leaving an invocent person to suffer 


biame,. 


“T had better go downsta 1s at once,”” Yo- 
lande decides reiuctautiy, ‘and be out ot! 
the way of awkward inquiries.” 

She basa childish dread of provoking ler 
husband’s anger, and fairiy tre:sbles with 
fear as to what he nay say to her in his dis- 
pleasure at her entering his roou: and med- 
dling with his toilet-table. 

But there is no sound of Captain Glynne’s 
dear imperious tones in the dressing- 
rooin. 

And, as Yolande passes slowly along the 
corridor on her way downstairs, she sees 
that Joyee Murray’s room is unoecupied 
save by her inaid, who is quietiy sewing in 
white net quilling into an evening- 
dress, 

They have not yet returned, Yolande is 
convinced. 

It is twenty mninutes to seven now, quite 
dusk, and rain ts falling. 

The wiad bas risen also, and is howling 
through the vet leafless trees, and walling 
and moaning around the gables and ecuim- 
ney-pots of Pentreath Place, which stands 
ou bigh ground, 

Oh, what if something bas happened ? 
Whatif Dallas should—shoulu never re- 
turn ? 

The Louse is silent—silent as the grave 
save tor the inoaning wind and some low- 
| toned voices in the Earl's sitting-roo:y, 

where nurses and watchers are Waiting for 

Death. 

What if an accident has happened to Dal- 
las—she never remembers Joyee Murray 
now—and if the shadows of funereal giocom 
which seem closing about her are but an 
omen of some awful calamity which is about 


to befall het ? 


Wiatif Dallas be dead—it she will never ; 


more see asinile in those gray-blue eyes, 
, hever more hear the tones of the proud 
calm voice which bas such inagic power to 
str the pulses of ber heart ? 
On, to see Dallas now and clasp his hand, 
} and look upon bimin bis handsome, stal- 
wart manhood, and forgive bim anything, 
| everything bec:use he Is as “the ligutof the 
eyes’ to ber! 
| Only two of the latnps are lighted in the 
great entranee-hall, which is church like in 
its size and proportions, with its dark lofty 


windows, 

It is silent and shadowy as tiie rest of the 
house, as Yolaude comes slowly and softiv 
down the stairs and crosses it wit, a ghost! y 
rustieof her silken skirts on the bare pol- 
ished floor. 

There is a crimson-dyed sheepskin betore 
the drawing-room door, sand Yolande,stand- 
ing On it, pauses a mnomeut whiie sie softly 
turns the handle, dreading in truth to en- 
counter either Mrs. Murray or Lady Maria 
just bow, . 


Phere is only the glow of the bright fire 
tat the room, and the radiance [ e 
rimson-shaped lam 
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yviouseyes af tue Warinith and pleasantness 
within, at the picturesque gr sup in the fre 

light on the big Persiau rug. 
A very pretty girl is iying back wearily 
and restfuilly in a satin-cushionaed rocking 
r. ar King tea, and s:iniling down all- 


x Val Lhe outstretcved figure a hand 





oung man lying on the rug at her 
fea—Captain Dallas Glynne, in his old fav- 
orite position, and pretty Miss Joyce Mur- 
ray, with tambled golden hair aud bright 


trom the healthful fatigue of their 4six- 
bours’-long mountain excursion togeti*r, 

“We're in a disgraceful state of nud and 
damp, Dallas, both of us,”’ Joyce is saying, 
as she lazily bends down for bis cup, which 
he as lazily hads upt»> ber, and then trkes 
up the little silver tea-pot of the tete-a-tete 
service on the table beside her. “It was 
delicious; but I':n awltully tired; aren't 
you? I wish dinner was an hour off 

Aud then they beeome simultaneously 
aware of Yolands’s presence. 





CHAPTER XIX. 

y HE pauses but for a few seconds,in sheer 
surprise and bewilderment; but it is 
long enough. 

Neither Dallas Glynne nor Joyce Murray 
wilt ever forget the incident or forget ber as 
she looked just then, graceful, elegant, dis- 
dainful, making the:n both for a few mo- 
ments teel a littie afraid of her,a little 
aShamed of themselves, 

Joyce is the first to recover berself,with a 
way laugh. 

“Oh. Mrs. Glynne!”’ she exclaims, “What 
areproacitous! You are dressed already 





roof and its escutcbeons and stained-glass | 


tor dinner, and Captain Glynne and I are 
not fitto be sven! I wasjust saying how 
diszgracefully wet and muddy we were,’’ 

**You both seem rather oblivious of the 
fligiit of time certainly,’”’ Yolande retorts 
very coolly. “It is a quarter to seven 
now,”’ 

She experiences no feeling of anger, or 
excitement, or indeed emotion of any Find 


| beyond a strange, stupefied feeling of dull 
' contempt and despair—contempt for herself 


as well as for thein, despair for her own fu- 
ture, 

“Your mountain walk was ratber a long 
one, wasn’t it °’’ she says, with a faint ity 
simile, looking frsmonetothe other com- 
posediy. ‘I was rather auxious as to what 
had become of you both; but I need not 
have been, I see. You took care of each 
other. And vour mother Findly assured 
née this morning that sie had placed iny 
husband under your guardianship for the 
dav, Miss Murray.”’ 

All this is said easily, smilingly, with a 
cold woman-of-the-world indifference which 
ix too careless for seurn, and which stings 
Dallas Giynne worse then tears or upbraid- 
ing would have done. 

“She despises me,’ he tells himself, ‘and 
1 deserve it. 1t is very bad form of me togo 
| of tor the whole day -vith Joyce and leave 

herathome! By Jove, Yolande looks this 

evening av if she could pay me backin my 
lown coin! Whata strange gir! she is! 
I'm not by any means sure I quite under- 
stand her.” 

And Joyce sevs inward! y— 

“How very stupid of mata to say any- 
thong of the kind! She knows that Dallas 
| Glyune’s wife must hate ine and beawfully 

jealous of me!” 

Then she picks up her sealskin cape and 

| black serge toque. 

| “Tl really must disappear now, Dallas,’’ 
' She says, laughing, “and I should advise 
youto de the sune., We stall be in deeper 
disgrace than we arein now if we don’t 
nurry.”” 2 

‘Captain Glynne,” Yolande says dis- 
troctly, With a stress on the forinal appella- 
lien, i Wantto tell you, lest you blame 
your man, that it was T who was the cause 
of the aceideut im your room just 
thow,”” 
| Ile pauses, amazed,on his way} to the 
door, and Joyee pauses a moment also, for- 
getting herself. 

“What accident?’ he 
back. 

“IT went into your room to speak to you, 
thinking vou were there,’ Yolande answers 
steadily, in cold even tones, “and, having 
foolisily stopped to look at your dressing- 
ease and a bottie of usacassar-oil, I —spilled 
i over some things—spoiled them, 1 tear, 
l am very sorry !”’ 

But there is uiter indifference in her tone 
‘and he is nettled, 

“What did you spoil?” he asks very 

| Sharply. 
“I don’t know,”’ Yolande replies, without 
looking athim. “Some ties and bandker. 
chiefs andvotherthings.” , 
| Shesinks down gracefully into a low 
| easy-chair, and puts up her pretty black- 

satin atmnber-slashed shoes on the fender- bar 
vl the tiled bearth. 

“Did you do it On purpose?” he asks more 
Sbarply. 

He thinks this will effectually rouse her 
irom the cola provoking insouciance that is 
as new as it is unpleasant to him, 

Bat Yolande only sinles disdainfully as 
she giances at biim. ‘ 

|} “No. Why should I do such a foolish 
| thing?”’ she replies carelessly. 

And Captain Glynne dashes up to dress, 
tuutleriug Savagely. 


asks, turning 
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Lady Maria, greatly to Mrs, Murray's 
dispicasure, will not permit dinner to be 


lelayed e mitnute, 
Son, wine Canptai Glivyni eand Miss Mur- 
> their pearance, the 
a f i be ss and Lady 
fa v ea tnartvr RA DOrriDiy 
Pp OW! [f stone-colored velvet, 
glanees up sternly frown her plate of boiled 


chicken. 

“A thourand pardons!"’ Joycosays airily, 
smiling at ber. ‘Dinner is half over, I am 
alraid.”’ 

“Dianer was b>guna quarter of an hcur 
ago, Joyee,”’ Lady Maria responds austere. 
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keep the rest of the family waiting for din- 
ner, I could not calmly consent to ruin my 
own health for days simply because you 
and Captain Glynne chooses to take such 
long walks together !’’ 

Captain Glynne reddens angrily, and 
giances covertly at hia wife from beneath 
his half-lowered eyelids, But Yulande is not 
looking at him. 

She is talking to Viscount Glynne atont 
the last St. Bernard dog-show, and, though 
she bears her husband speak, she looks 
across the table at him without any special 
juterest, and goes on toying with the ban- 
gies on herslender pink-white arms and 
adjusting the half-boop of cat’s-eyes and 
diamonds — her engayement-ring— above 
the thick circlet of plain gold on her 
finger. 

«We lost our way, Lady Maria,”’ Captain 
Glynne sayscurtly. “I explained, iow it 
happened toGlynne. We got down into 
Lianfair Valley instead of keeping across 
the mountain— Moelwyn, I think it’s called 

? 





But Joyce interrupts him, with a gay 
laugh— 

“You never will learn Welsh topography 
I't afraid, Dallas That long low moun- 
tain bevond Lianfair is Moel Galch, Moel 
wyn is miles off Woe really got dreadfully 
far out of the right road,’”’ she adds,simiiing 
werrily. ‘“l'im so awfully serry !"’ 

“Are you? You don't seem ao,” retorts 
Lady Maria disagreeatiy. 

She dislikes eating atthe family dinner- 
table, being obliged to dispense with some 
of the weighing and measuring of her food 
that goes on in her own apartments, and 
always tempers the delight afforded by hex 
presence by being very cross, 

Yolande looks up at this mo:nent, and 
Joyce meets her gaze. It is amused and 
ooldly contemptuous, 

“Well,” Jcyce says, deliberately eating 
her fish and looking from Lady Maria to 
Yolande, “I cannot truly say I regret the 
walk, long as it was. It was simply | de- 
lightful !” 

“It must have been,” Yolande agrees, in 
clear cold tenes, and smiling as brightly 
and coldly as Joyce hersell, “I suppose 
you would ike jum such another walk two- 
morrow, Miss Murray?" 

*“] sbould,’’ Miss Murray answers, and 
she loses her teinper 80 far as to say it rather 
defiantly. 

Tue Viscount looks at her with a sickly 
sinile, and elungates his thin coimpressed 


Mrs. Murray clinks her spoon against a 
wine-glass nervously, and Dalias Glynne 
feels a spasin Of rage against everybody at 
the table, 

“Joyce needn't think Iam going to make 
an ass of invsel! even for her,"’ he says in- 
wardly. “I’ve seen too inuch of that sort 
of thing. It would do Joyce no good to 
have her naine coupled with mine now ; 
and I certainly shall not give Yolande cause 
to pose as the neglected, injured wile. Not 
that the cross stiff litthe creature seems to 
care ve’ y much now what ldo! Ever since 
that blessed wedding-day she has been 
more like a sugar-icicle than anything 
else !"’ : 

He goes acrose at ths “sugar-icicle’—Yo- 
lande is sitting atthe opposite side of the 
oval table between Mrs, Murray and Lady 
Maria—and wunders gloomily wuether, on 
the whole, it really would not have been 
pleasanter to have his fair young wife pas- 
sionately and happily fond of him, as he 
had been so greatly afraid would be the 
normal state of affairs iu his conjugal exist- 
alice, 

Sine seeins w have quite ‘fallen out of 
love” with him now. 

Captain Glynne does not feel as satisfied 
as he thought be should ve in the circum- 
stances, 

“IT wonder if I could not make her as 
much in love with me as ever, if I were to 
trv ?” he thinks, 

At this moment Yolande looks up again, 
her eyes and bis neet,a faiat troubled flush 
disturbs the cold p.llor of ber face, and he 
sees With What an effort she tries to con- 
tinue her conversation with Viscount 
Gly nne, 

She has been entbusiastically describing 
the beauties and charins of a St. Bernard 
puppy she had seen at the suow, 

“You're regularly in love with bim, Mrs. 
Glynune ! the Viscount remarks, with his 
slow, mirtiless, sneering laugh. ‘Young 
Jadies are apt to fall in love with Landsume 
puppies.”’ 

Though she strives her utmost, Yolande 
cannot help reddening hotly, for the sting 
in the rude speech is palpable enough to 
every one. 

“Well, lam in love with that dear little 
St. Bernard,” she admits, looking down at 
her piate, and flushing more and more 
deeply in ber anger and eubarrassment, 
though sho tries bravely not even to feel 
the insulting innuendo, ‘Il never saw such 
a beautilul litthe dog! f{ only wish I] could 
buy him.” 

“{f he isa well-bred puppy, you shall 
certainly bave him, Yoltande,”’ her husband 


Says, With a slight swile, anda faint accent | 


on the adjective. 

“Oh, thank you!” Yolande responds, 
laughing, a little fluttered and confused Ly 
Dallas's addressing ber in such gentle totes 
and with such asoft wistful look in bis eyes. 


‘But I wasn’t angling for a present, 1 as- 
sure you. Perhaps, after 1 had got the lit 
~ J 3 ~< } t are int 

5 ain sure you W Lit ie ares 
Givnne, breaking a crust of bread wit 
Vicious Suap, an UgiV, Saturnine grin on 5 
lean dark face. *You’d find Lim a bad bar 
gain.” 

» ° * » a ’ 


Sir Gregory Parker, the eminent Loudon 
physician, las airived,and the Viscount Las 





left the drawing-room, and bas gone to the 
Earl’s chainber. 

in the sitting-room adjoining the old 
man’s bedroom, the three doctors and Lord 
Glynne hold a social, semi-pr fessional, 
and not unpleasant seance, madeimwiselle 
—— jonally finding a pretext for joining 
them. 

Sir Gregory Parker has dined well; but 
he does not refuse a glass of the choice old 
Burgundy which Viscount Glynne offers 
him, nor indeed do the other doctors, 

They are all three very courteous and de- 
ferential to the man who will so soon be an 
Earl, andthe Viscount, finds the evening 
much more enjoyable thau one spent in the 
drawing-room, 

There every one is either silent or sulky 
except Lady Maria,who tor one weary hour 
after dinner exerts bersel!, as she says, and 
diverts the conversation with lugubrious 
cheerfulness to sick-rooin to, ics, anecdotes 
of illness and sudden deaths, strange reme- 
dies and extraordinary recoveries, until her 
hearers are all‘liup and pallid with depres- 
sion. 

Joyce Murray yvawnsopenly several tims 
and at last begs to be excused from sitting 
up auy longer. 

Her mother, the Honorable Mra, Murray 
escapes froin the consciousness of ber trou- 
bles ina brief¥doze, until at last Lady 
Maria herselfjsays “Gooi nignt,” and the 
occu pants of the drawing-room lumediatery 
scatter, 

The Honorable Mrs, Murray, with her 
stateliest air, rusties up to the door of the 
EKari’s sitting-room, and prepares to enter 
and assert her superiority over tademoi- 
selle, if “the presuming creature” is there 
at this momeut. 

Finding she is there, and countenanced 
by the presence of the Viscount and the 
three doctors, Mrs, Murray is obliged to re- 
tire very meekly, alter a fev brief ques- 
tions, 

Then she goes into her daughter’s room 
to vent some of, ber displeasure and discuss 
some of her gricvances, 

But Joyce is already in bed, and, hearing 
her mother’s footstep, and anticipating the 
ustial maternal grumbling, pretends to be 
asleep. 

But, as the good lady feels she must find 
fault with something of somebody to re- § 
lieve her rufflud sensibility, she finds fault 
with Joyce’s dressi:,.-case,and reproves her 
daughter crossly tor leaving ber Jewels and 
imouey loosely thrown into an unlocked 
box. 

‘You are always losing your money, or 
trinkets, er something!’ she says complain- 
ingly. ‘‘Now hereare your gold bracelets 

thrust into your neckict-case, here is a ring- 
case, the very one you had with poor dear 
Lord Dunavoun’s ring, empty! I hope you 
have the ring sate, Joyce. Vo you bear ine 
my dear? That ring 's worth quite seventy 
or eighty pounds, Do you know where it 
is, Joyce— your beautiful diamond-and-sap- 
phire ring, my dear?’’ Mrs, Murray asks 
anxiously. 

“Yes, inamina, I know 
Joyce answers, sharply and suddenly, ina 
very wide-awake voice. “Please don’t 
worry about it,” she adds crossly, turning 
her face away froin the light of the candle 
Mrs. Murray carries. ‘The ring is quite 
sate.’’ 

+ * * o * * 

Captain Dallas Glynne, silting smoking 
in an easy-cbair by the fire in his own room 
is asking himself over and over again why 
that cur, his cousin, was so rude to him at 
the dinner-table., 

“] wouder why Lyulph Glynne was so 
spiteful tome to-night,” he muses, ‘Be- 
cause tie felfow will be Earl of Pentreath 

Mur- 


where it is,’’ 


sO soon, or because—oi— Joyce 
ie ja . 
here is a long silence. 


Captain Glynne’s cigar goes out, and he 
throws it aside, and, leaning forward, with 
his elbows on his knees and bis hands over 
his bead, thinks and thinks, staring at the 
tire, until the fire goes out too, 

Aud be is thinking of a young, faithful 
wife whom in beart and soul be has wrong. 
ed, of a pure, fond, true love, given to bin 
freely, Which he has cast aside as a worth- 
less thing, of the inirage of # false fair wo- 
inan’s Shallow selfish fancy,which bas lured 
him almost beyoud the border-line of bon- 
or and plighted troth, 

He will never forget Yolande’s face this 
evening, the proud anguish of the large 
dark eyes, the increduious pain of tue fair 
girlish face changing into such disdain of 
him and his falseness aud bis insulting ne- 
glect. A 

“My poor little wile! My poor pretty lit- 
tle dark-baired yirl !"' he mutters, bis heart 
throbbing fast in a sudden passion of tickle 
adwiration. “i wish that Joyce and I had 
never wet again. 1 wish I bad not been 
fool enough to go off with her to-day and 
leave Yolande. Sie will vever forget it or 
forgive it; and I wish,”’ be mnutiers, lower 
still, “I had never given Ler my ring and 
taken this,”’ 

He has taken a tiny object out of: his 
waistcoat pocket, aud it lies in the paim of 
| his tand—a circiet of light glittering with 
poluts of fire—Joyce Murray's sapphire-and- 
|} diamond betrothal-ring from ther dead 
lover. 

“T’;1 give it back again to Joyce,” Le says 
hurriediv,dropping it into bis pocket again. 
“T hatethe sight of the thing. Ste w 
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Loean’t pnawine Limt there Gou : te 4 y 
ian Who would barter Lh@ tan BUG 1OVeu 
tor ‘gear au’ yowd.’ Poor littie Yolande! 
|] wish she didn’t dread ine and slun me 
as she Coes,” be says, with a frown and a 
, deep quick sigh. “1 wisu Il could see her, 


_Miss Murray to-day, | suppose?” 


| of heart and purpose towards you ! 
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now. I would try to atove fur this day if I | 
could!’ 

When, a minute later, a gentle tap comes 
on the door between his roomand Yolanae’s 
it startles him like a mystical auswer to his 
desire. 

He starts up very eagerly—he Is ashained 
= feel bow eagerly—and hurries to the 

oor. 


“Yes, yes,” |e saya, in quick unsteady 
tones, “Is that you, Yolande?" 

“Yes,’'she replies,in a weary quiet voice, | 
opening the door; and the pale young face, 
the wistful bright eyes, the slender silk- | 
robed form appear in the dark portal ; for | 
the two candles on the toilet-table utterly 
fail to light the huge cheerless room behind 
her, “I wanted to speak to you. I Nave 
been writing letters, and I wanted to speak 
to you for a minute, to consult you 
please,”’ 

Dallas takes the cold little hand that is 
~~ gg the door, and clasps it in both 
his, 

“You want to speak to me, Yolande rv 
he asks huskily, trembling Leneath the 
sudden passion of keen emotion that surges 
over hin, “And [ want to speak wo you,my 
own little wife, my darling!” ’ 

“Captain Glynne,” the unhappy young 
wife exclaims,irying to draw her quivering 
band from hie strong clasp, “it is needless, 
and itis cruel, 1 think, to use such pre- 
tences, I know quite woil that I aim not 
your ‘darling’!”’ 


CHAPTER XX. 
ALLAS ard Yolande—“inan and wife 

) together’ by the laws of Church and 

State, but disunited and alimost stran- 
gers in sad reality, stand now with clasped 
hands, gazing at each other in wistful s1- 
lence,until the young wife’s dark mourntul 
eyes are dim with unshed tears, 

“What do you inean by saying that you 
are not my darling?” Dallas demands 
angrily, but in busky unsteady tones, 
“No, L won't let you go until you tell 
ine !’’ 

Compared with bis muscular strength, 
hers is slight indeed; besides, the resistance 
she offers is not very strenuous, 

So, with both ber tee-cold hands impris- 
oned in one of bis, Captain Glynne draws 
his forlorn girl-wife close to bis breast and 
presses his face to hers. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t! Let me go!’’ Yolande 
cries, sobbing miserably, but yielding in 
spite of herself, of her pride and anger,her 
jealousy and = wretchedness, “You are 
cruel, cruel! Let me Captain 
Giynne !"” 

“What isthe matter with you, my poor 
little woman ?” he whispers, kissing her. 
“Don’tery so, Yolande darling; you are 
bedewing me with your tears !"’ 


go. 





He wipes tine tear-stained face compas- 
sionately, dnd wonder rather vexedly bow 
women can shed such floods of tears asthey 
do. 


sentful tone, and trying to throgst bis hands 
away. “If you let me yo, as I asked you, 
you would not be annoyed with my stupid 
tears !"’ 

“IT am not annoyed, Tam grieved,’ Cap 
tain Glynne responds, not quile truthfully, 
“Let us shut this door, and come into my 
room, This big gloomy mausoleugi of yours 
is enough to give you your death of cold ! 
No wonder you are haif frozen !’’ 

fle shuts the voor, places ber in an easy- 
chair, and, drawing the red embers of the 
fire carefully together, putson them some 
paper, a handtul of wax matches, and a lit- 
tle coal. 

“See what a capital Louseimaid I ain !"" he 
says, laugbliug. 








As Yolande watches him on his knees on | 


the hearthrug, with the flickering fire-light 
shining on bis close-cropped red-gold hair, 
on bis low broad brow and thick curling 
hazel lashes, she wonders if there was ever | 
anybody 60 handsome and winning and | 
iovable ! 

There, cear,’’ he goes’ on, looking up 
with a gay sinile, as he breaksup a cigar- 
box to ieed the blaze. 

Then,dusting bis tingers in his eilk band 
kerchief, andy kneeling at her leet, he lays 
his fair handsome heat ygent.y upon her 
arin. 

“Give measmileand a kiss, Yolande,for 
a reward,’’ he says coaxingly. 

“You don’teare for my smiles or my | 
kisses either,’ Yolande answers cdldly, 
With « leaving breast,ber beart aching with 
anyuish. 

}iis brow darkens sullenly at this, and he 
rises to his feet. 

“Why can’t you let by-gones be by- 
gones ?” Le cries resentiully. 

“I did not think po were by-gones,”’ | 
Yolande answers, rising also. “I have 
had no reason to think so, you mnust ad- | 
miit.’’ 

“You allade to ny having gone out with 
Dallas 
says, coloring, and twisting bis moustache 
angrily. ‘tl asked you, but you refused to , 
come With me,’’ 

“Yes,’’ Yolande adunits curtly. 
{ wasu t wanted,.”’ 


— 





“T knew 


‘You are insulting me, Yolande !”’ he 
mutters, through Lis clenched teeth ; aud 

4 eves biaze with fleroe anger. 
I Yolande retorts, turning 

a lhageg 6 
: 
| 

‘You are sulting me!’ Dallas cries 
again, augrily reproachful. ‘*You are accus- 


| ing me, yeur lawlul husband, of intidelity 


th) 


[TO BB CONTINUED. ] 
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Scientific and Useful. 








BLAcK Dye ror lROoN.—To get a black 
dye or stain for cast-iron that can be var- 
nished, dip in a selution made by boiling 
g4!i-nuts in water in a glass or earthern jar, 

INCOMBUSTIBLE.—Wood may be 1a@n- 
dered incombuatible, it is said, by washing 
it with skimmed milk mixed with brine. 
It is recommended for roots and out-build- 
ings. 

DIsFase.— Photography is suggested asa 
means of disclosing symptoms of disease 
before they are otherwise perceptible. In 
eruptive disorders its use is particulariy 
practicable, 

WATERPROOF PAPER.—A new water 
and grease proof paper is obtained by satu- 
rating paper with aliquid prepared by dis 
solving shellac at a moderate beat in a satu- 
rated solution of borax, 

PROTECTING SaFES—-A new plan for 
protecting safes is to enclose them in a wire 
netting, 80 connected with «a battery and 
bell that the division of any portion of the 
wire ruptures acircuit, and the beli gives 
the alarm. 

Saxp Parren.—‘Sand-paper’ is now 
made without either sand or paper, Glass 
is pulverized and is silted on muslin, Which 
has been oovered with a coating of glue. It 
is better and imore durable than the old- 
fashioned sand-paper, 

ONIONS FORK SLEEPLESSNESS.—Frank 
Buckland, writing on the subject of sleep- 
lessness, said: “Everybody knows the 
taste cf onions, This is due toa particular 
essential oil contained in the most valuable 
and healthy root, This oil has, | am sure, 
highly soporitic powers, Ininy own case 
it never tails. If Iam much pressed with 
work, and fee: I siall not sleepSl eat two 
or three sinall onions, and the eflect is mag. 
icul.”’ 

CANDLE PowER.—The measuring of tho 
candie power of a light is accomplished by 
comparing the shadow cast by a rod in the 
lightofastandard candle with the shadow 
cast byfthe light to be tested. By moving 
the latter toward or away from the .od a 
point will be reached at which the shadow 
cast by the shadow cast by both lights will 
be of the same intensity. The intensity of 
tine two lighte is directly proportional to the 
squares of theic distances from the shadows, 
i. é., Suppose the light to be tested im three 
times the distance of the candle, its illumin- 
ating power is nine times as great, 

—_— - A 

Farm and Barden. 


OsE  _RATION.~A very successful 
Western dairyinan says be bas only one 
ration for his cows, aud that is crushed coats 
and bran. 

PLASTER.—Use plenty of plaster in the 
fowl houses and in the stables, It is an 


| excellent deodorizer, and absorbs gases anil 
“T beg your pardon,” she sayy, in a re. | xcellent lorizer, and absort 4 iD 


moisture, It is very cheap and cannot be 
used too freely. 

SLEEPING Rooms, — It has been shown 
by actual experiment (hat the water which 
streams down the insides of the window of 
aclowed sleeping-room is so impregnated 
with the noxious exhalations of the sleepers 
that) one drop is sufficient to polson a 
rabbit. 

Hints.—Inflammations are tore safely 
and far inore agreeably subdued by the 
application of warin water tauan cold, For 
burns, apply tlour wet with cold water, as 
it quickly given relief. To prevent wus- 
tard-plasters froin blistering mix with the 
White of an egy. 

SEVERE CoLp.—Horses, cattle and sheep 
will endure severe cold if allowed exercise, 
This they willtakein «a yard or in ashed, 
The action of moving about even slowly 
keeps tie blood circulating at the surface, 
and the animal retuains wari unless @x- 
posed to the wind, Tua still atinosphere 
the bodily bead is carried about in the hair. 
If blown away achill ensues, Heuce ani- 
nals in ayrove or next a wincbreak remain 
culnforlable, except when exposed to rain, 

BREEDING KRaBBITA.—In Enyland the 
rabbit can be bred with profit bv those whe 
understand it, For example, in Norfoik, 
there 6 a large warren, comprising about 
500 or GOO acres, Where in BUlineEr evenings 
11.6 Visitor nay see SOU or 60U rabbits piay- 
ing about their burrows, and indulging in 
their merry gatwmbols, From this warren 
the lessee contrives to clear about £5,000 
anoually. He drives the rabbits out of 
their burrows with paraffin oil, ancl for the 
oil and labor he hasto pay £1,000 yearly. 
Ferrets are not allowed to enter the bur- 
rows, lest they should injure tue skins, 
‘The owner. of this warren often ser: 
London a consignment of seventy dozeu 
rabbits, ate 

Winbdow PLANTS.—Au excellent plant 


lee 
ms io 


for a large vase in the centerof a bay 
window 18 Yucca fortnosa, This variety 
does not grow tall, and therefore will mot 


obstruct the entrance of light, as soine ta 
growing varieties of this class of plan's 
would. It has foliage of a pea-green coer, 
each leat being aboutan jie in width and 
two feet long, and these are produced 
thickly on tie Sliort, stout BSlalk tlial aw 
yrown speciinen f 
eachiny it i all direct 6 at 


anit It is Va wbie lor “ee 


, —_ ° et 
4,4 periect ti be Ton) 


is very dillerent fro t VF 

errors, which it is the office ends 
give; and we should judge differently a) 
saine language if delivergd with ooutrary 
intentions, 


wer 
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TO FRIENDS AND READERS. 

We hope that those of our friends and 
readers who are kindly in the habit of wet 
ting up elubs for Pre Post, will enter the 
field as soon as possible this year and try to 
at Jeast double thei old Usts. 
ing to yet a great many large sized clubs 


for the comtnyg vear, and trust every one of 


our present subscribers will make an extra | 


eflort tu secure one or more new triends tor 


us 
any other first class family paper in’ the 
country, and we think at only necds to be 


laid before the community to be subscribed 


for atonee by thousands to whom it) may 
still be a stranmcor, save, }) th ‘prs, by repu 
tation, Of course we must depend ina 


great degree upon our present subscribers, 


friends and readers to show ‘Ture Post to 
neighbors, and to 


behalf. “Pheir 


reture for such eflorts must be the pleasure 


their acquaintances and 


rood word our 


g in 


speak a 
they give to others, the consciousness of as- 
sisting in the good work of circulating The 
Post, and enabling us to make it) better, 
more usetul and entertaining than ever be. 
fore Will they try and do it Let 


each of our present friends and) subscribers 


for us? 
try to get one new subscriber at least, 


sent to those who wish them. 


—_ - —<—- - 
Ringing in the New. 
lot 1 
sociated in Christian 


Year. Whether the 


cls have always been as 
the New 
interpret them 


The SOLD 
times with 


heart 


as ringing a dirge for the twelve months 
just dead, ora peal of joy unto the new- 
born heir of the ages, must much depend 
upon the echoes they awake there. But 


whatever they be, itis rarely the awaken- 


This must ever be the case with imperfect 





THE SATURDAY 


by men, so is this music, written by God 
on the human heart, few in its elements and 
simple in its playing. They are basec on 
| Duty, Content, Work, Method and Selt 


| Denial. Tuning our lives by these melo- 


coming years with music. 

Let those who make the startof the New 
Yearatine for thought, remember that few 
things can so speedily ruin an individual or 
corrupt @ nation as an unrestrained self. 
When pleasure or ease comes 
decay begins. 


indulgence. 
to be the supreme motive, 
and improvable beings. They cannot tor 


ever sail with fair winds on placid seas ; 





they must display eneingy, eflort, striving 
for something better; they must Ity down | 
what is of less value before they can. take | 
up what is of more value. Would a ian 
have sound health? He must sacrifice toa 
certain extent his desire for indulgence or 


Would he at 


his craving for gain or fame. 


' 
tain excellence in his work? He must re. | 
sign a lite of easy leisure. Would he be | 
virtuous? Tle must resist temptation. | 


Would he live for others? Ile must leave 
off living for himself. 

While this virtue of Self Denial is one of 
the dominant notes in Duty, it also chords 
und of Method. 
A 


become a” good j 


with the more worldly sound 


Start the New Year by new methods. 


good method will seon 
habit, and good habits lead to good charac 
Thus itis mainly a matter of begin 


One will 


ter. 
ning and temperament. man 


have his papers and personal belongings i 





)are spent in vain search for what he wants; 
We are hop. | 
| 


thing he owns in a moment 


| 
| 
} 


| 
Tuk Posrisimuch lower in’ price than | 


(a full year’s record, and at the end of 


| 


ing of sadness alone or unmixed joy. Life | 
so blends its colors that with all, from the 
throne to the cottage, the rays of the light 


of ) appiness seldom come unbroken, Each 
lus «a shure of sunshine and ot shadow, and 
asthe bells ring at New Year, Heaven 
is to be thanked that there are few 
cannot hear in them some suggestions ot 


Sir 
J 


who 


pleasant bopes and memories, even it here 


and there mingled with an undertone of 
misery aud of pain 

Batas the soul joins in with the refrain 
of the day, and swells with exulting “spi-, 


nor dro 


ratl p> remenimbered Sorrow, tlie 
grand melody that rams through existences 
& t I 

) 
Ww s ony yuna twherrimecnt is 
played Wiitl sliali Doe Clie KY, the cleft, aod 
the leading tones—as tiusicians say-—in 
which Wwe s ’ \ nthe vrandest 
music that evel 7 Tretia rea bhaaele 


| so confused a condition 


| that each ene is ready foruse when needed. 


, : day or year be ready for rest. 
Sample copies for the purpose will be |‘ - dlieatik “ ' 


that many Lours 


while another can Jay his hand on any 
The thoughts 
that they 
those of 


arranged so 


such disorder 
while 


of one will be in 
are practically valueless, 
another will be classified aud 
One has a plan for his lite—elastic it’ may 
be, but stilla plan. Another dritts on day 
by day, with the ever varying current of 
All this may be the uncon 
scious working out of the natural bent of 
tuind ; vet tae methodical habit, like all 
others, may be cultivated and strengthened, 


circumstances, 


md notime is better, or even 80 good, as 
that whien begins with the New Year. 

Besides, in the tasks that) Method 
hand maid of duty may bring in, it) shetled 
a rule, it not 


Worry that sours 


“sot 


be remembered that, as is 
much work but too much 
existence, breaks the health and eventually 
destroys tify. The man or woman whose 
undivided attention, for the time being, is 
quictly devoted to the business on land sel 


This 





dom is prostrated by overwork, is | 
because nothing is attempted which itis not | 
reasonably The 
systematic worker can make a full day's o1 
the 


opera 


expected can be done. 


Ilis 
tions, mental or other, are, to a Satisfactory 

degree, forwarded or completed) when ie | 
thine comes tor rest. The day's anxieties— 
it eventhere have been anxieties—are not | 
thing at a | 


Following — it, | 


prolonged in his dreams. One 


the safe 


method and diligence will permit a distinet 


time is motto 
occupation for every convenient division of 
the working day or the wotkine vear. 

If all try then to incorporate these notes 
in the year song that is betore them, they 
will find that as it comes toan end twelve 
months heace, the time will not have been 
any the less exact or the accords less sweet 
While it mav be suid 
they belong to the lower part of the scale 
of existence, they still harmonize with all 
that is wisest, noblest and best. Because 
Work, Method and Self-Denial must per- 
meaute all the virtues that come from Duty, 


because of them. 


und consequently from Religion and trom 
God. And to whomsoever works them 
iuto the Song of Life, ous hearty wish that 





they, and all others, may have a Happy 


New Year, will certainly not be in vain 
RN a A 
IF Hi saying ipa fact that a certain 
ee . ‘ ' } 
| SOnUCE . i ‘ 
‘ ] 1 ti sce every MIV ¢ ‘ Pappy Lisl 
niisera tod morcover, if it did not cost 


too much in trouble and other things, they 
would not mind putting themselves 


Now, 


‘ iit 


} 
“i 


make them 


hi ‘pops 


EVENING POST. 


ing this reasoning to ourselves, we all can, 
it we will, do much towards increasing the 
enjoyments ot others, at the same time en- 


larging our own. At present we have no 


doubt that many of the kind and thought- 


' dies, it will indeed be strange if we do nut | ful readers of Tue Post alter, or even be- 


| help to OH not only this New, but all our 


fore, getting through with it themselves, 
have it borrowed by the neighbors, who 
jikewise enjoy it. Leaving out the ques- 
tion of its not being tair for one family to 
pay for a paper which another enjoys with- 
out its costing them anything, tothatextent 
a double pleasure is conferred by the paper. 
But note how easily the enjoyment all 
around may be made both tarther-reaching 
and juster to all. Let those who new bor- 
row Tue Post of their neighbors, subscribe 
for it themselves, and lend their copy to 
other neighbors. Thus next year those 
borrowing neighbors will like it so they 
will subscribe for it in their turn and lend 
it to still others. So Tak Post's circle of 


/subserivers and readers will be continually 


widening. The subscribers will be mak- 
ing themselves and their neighbors better 


and happier, and they will give THr Post 
| additional means tor being happy by being 


able to add more and more names to its 
subscription list. Will the neighbors try 
it? 

To become really polite, we must culti- 
vate a kind and friendly feeling to all. The 
desire to please, to aid every one to the 
best of our ability, is the first and most im- 
Then may we study to ad 
vantage the most fitting and graceful ex- 
pression of this honest feeling. Both of 
these can be inculcated most easily and 
thoroughly in childhood. Both can become 
habits of lite. 


portant thing. 


He who teels contempt for any fellow- 
creature, and expresses it by word or leok 
or gesture, is guilty of an irremediable 
wrong to himseif, bis neighbor, and to so- 
ciety. He is not only inflicting needless 
and fruitless pain, but he is loosening the 
foundations of virtue aud the ties which 
bind society together, 

Wer all haveto go through «a great deai 
in our lifetime, if we do any good or be in 
any way worthy. In this as in many other 
things, tear of encountering is the surest 
way of meeting; and those who are brav- 
est in bearing are for the most part the least 
troubled in the end by the bother of minor 
things. 


Wuorver finds himse!f hampered in 
action by want of time, and sits down to 
discover the reason why, will soon perceive 
that he in bondage to himself, either 
through idling, or self-love, or want of 
power, or that he has allowed himselt to 
submit to some moral or mental or friendly 


tvranny. 


Is 


MAN has no enemy half so powerful as 
his own selfish nature. A man is his 
thoughts; to change him they must be 
changed, Selt is the witness of self. The 
o ly path to happiness is the power over 
self. 

CHILDKEN should never be taken to fu- 
nerals, nor to sights that cause a sense of 
tear and dread combined with great grief, 
ner to sights which call forth pain and 
avony in man or in the lower animals, 


To be able to fix the thoughts or the at- 
tention exclusively upon one subject, and 


/to keep them there without wavering as 
| long as is necessary, is a most important 


element of success in every occupation. 





A DEGENERATED heart means a degen. 
erated intellect. This degeneration means 
not only bad disposition; it means biassed 
and depraved intellectual quality—inability 
everywhere. And this must of necessity 
be so, because of the unity of nature. . 


PHE thinking of a man out of right rela- | 


tions to God is not trustworthy—canpot be 
—noron any themes which involve char 











The World’s Happenings. 





A dentist in St. Louis fills horses’ teeth. 


Shark stcaks are sold in the Havana mar- 
kets. 

A girl in a Kalamazoo paper mill found 
910 while sorting rags. 

Platt county, Ill, is reported without a 
cach valance and a Gebtot 4. 

A Dane has opened a wooden-shoe fac- 
wry ju New Richland, Minn. 


French army officers are experimenting 
with the bicycle as an adjunct of war, 


“Kasch pade for olde Knuze-papers’’ is 
the announcement at the duur of a New York junk 
slop. 

H. A. Adams, of Orange county, Fla, 
has produced a sweet potato twenty-eight inches 
lous. 

she tallest boy in Lancaster is George 
Kersey, sou of Dr. Kersey, He is 13 years old aud 7 
feet high, 

A butcher in Butternut, Wis., found a 
% wold plece in the stomach of a steer which be 
killed last week. 


Coufederate bills are now and then pre- 
sented in good faith by negroes in the South io pay- 
meut for goods bought 

A pill-swallowing match is about the 
latest. An Iilinvis druggist proposes it. Contents 
of proposed pills not stated. 

A nickel was an Oil City, Pa., lad’s re- 
ward for returning $300 to the husband of a woman 
who had lost the money on the street, 


An Alabama man was recently arrested 
for putting a counterfeit dollar into a church coutri- 
bution bux and taking out good coin in change. 


All children have not become skeptics. 
A letter addressed to Santa Claus, Clarion, Pa., was 
dropped in the Clarion postoffice one evening last 
week, 


A somnambulist in Albany, Ga., noted 
tor his sleep-walking feats, shot one of bis fingers off 
the other uight while fighting two imaginary burg- 
lare. 

A judge in one of the Connecticut courts 
found his grandson among a number of boys brought 
before him for coasting on the public streets leet 
week. 


When Minnie Hauk sang at Tin Cup, 
Ariz.. twelve Apache chiefs retired behihd the thea- 
tre after the entertainment and drew lots to see who 
should marry her, 

Eighty-seven per cent. of the population 
of London do not goto church, It is estimated that 
the non-church-goersin American cities are about 70 
per cent, of the population, 


A Brooklyn woman who broke one of 
her legs bv falling down a flight of stairs has just re- 
covered $1500 damages from the owner of the house 
in which the accident occurred, 


‘Boose, the busy man’s lunch, 5 cts.;” 
**Nose Paint, dets..°' **Blood sizzier and eye bulger, 
Sete... ?* are some of the signs conspicuously displayed 
iu ('hleaygo barrel-house whisky saloons, 

The Crosby county, Texas, Clarion re- 
cords, eliturlally, the fact that ‘Sam Beasley's sec 
ond wite, whow beimarried last month, is koltting 
bim apalrof warm woolen stockings for the win- 
ter, ** 


A man living near Buftalo River, D. T., 
visited Moorehead, Minu., and was measured for a 
coftin, which lhe trok home withhim, He was not at 
all til, but he knew he would need the colin some 
time. 


A soldier trom Fort Pebina met a citizen 
ot st. Vincent, Minu., uear the international line 
and expressed a desire to try on the citizen's clothes. 
Ile was kindly permitted tu do su, whereupon he ran 
away with them, 


Within three weeks William Kline, of 
Michigan, committed theft, wis arrested, convicted, 
sentenced, tried toescape by junping irom a moving 
train and was killed, and now hos body has ocen cut 
uy by medical students, 


A pnt of good hot coffee and a sizable 
plece of bread are sold for one cent to poor men, 
women andchildren, from stands established by la- 
dies of a church in New York, at the Brovklyn 
bridge and ferries in that city. 


On Sunday last, at the close of one of 
the masses fu the Church of Our Lady of the Valley, 
at Newark, N.J., Kev. Mr. Callen, the pastor, 
turned tothe altar, laid his hand upon it and cursed 
a saloon in Orange Valley which has been selling 
liquor to ininors, 


A female prisoner who was taken to the 
Hudson county, New Jersey, jail is awaiting trial in 
a) avariment of the institution, as it was found im- 
possible on account of her great size to squeeze her 
through the entrances to any of the cells. She issaid 
to weigh over 90 pounds. 


John Symons, of Hollidaysburg, Pa., 
threw on Lis fireplace, for a back log, a Jarge unsplit 
oak stick witha hule in a decayed knot on one side 
of it. Before the log began to blaze three rattle- 
snakes of & goud size crawled out of the hole, Sy- 
mous killed them with @ pair of tongs. 


A plaintifl who alleges that the defend- 
ant promised to marry herin 18334, and has not dope 
60 yet, las begun suit for $20,100 avainst him in Pitts- 
barg. She avers that the detendant has regularly set 
thines for the ceremony twice a year since the date 
specified, butalways found some excuse, 


Fast driving (exceeding seven miles an 

r) wat targe laid ay nefatman arrested the 
Park N v } a 1 bee ndig- 

‘ : red td tn 

. j A ‘ y 7D 
There is a very mean man in Pr rand. 
Oregon. He keeps a big store in the centre of the 


| 


itv. Several nights ago a specisl policeman found 

the sture door unlocked, and sental ack to the mere 
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THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 








BY Ww. &. 4. 





I am tired, lay me down; 
Welcome death; I sicep at last: 
I have fought, »ut gained no crown; 
*‘One of acrowd’* is ali my Past. 
Yet . had hoped a course to run 
Shouid bring me honor, wealth and fame; 
Or if not all, but only one, 
Yes I, at lea-t, should make a name. 


Well, some must stand and somemust f2 
Some must be leaders, some be led; 
The happy chance comes nut to all; 
Sume fight for honors, sume for bread, 
When the brave cader you decree 
Honors and rant, and roval smile, 
Forget not, men as good as he 
Are standing iu the rank and Gle. 
—-— ee —— C—O 


The Miller’s Daughter. 
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BOUT Griston Mil! the shadows of 
bight are creeping, cool and reiresh- 
ing; the sun, in wnudiuuned glory, in 

ciouds of richest critmmon and brightest 

Id has sunk to rest behind the hiils, A 
faint sighing Lreeze ennes up trom the 
river, while low abvut the meadows hangs 
a inisty veil. 

A turush is singing gaily in the trees 
close by, and, but for its # ue and the rusis- 
ing of the water in the smill-<dam, there 
would be perfect restful silenec. 

Presently a sound that m neithor song of 
bird vor noive of waters breaks upon the 
warin still nigist sir; from that old road be- 
low the meadow come the roll of wheels 
and the sound of a borse’s feet. A dug-cart 
containing two inen is passing. 

The younger of the two is remarkably 
bandsome, with the beauty of classical fea- 
tures and aark Southern eyes and skin. 

‘Used up with your journey, old fel- 
low ?” asks the elder of the two, 

“Rather—it is so confounding Lot!” is the 
answer. 

“Anything going on in town?’ is Ralph 
Gerard's next question. 

His curiosity on that point being set at 
rest, there is silence between them again 
until the noon comes in sight; then Wyn- 
yard Gerard rouses bitmself, 

“Pretty little place,” be murmurs. 

“Jhat is Griston Mill—belonugs to old 
Ashton. He lives there with bis daughter 
—ratber a pretty little giri—quite a rustic 
belie, That is she against the porch now ; 
but you are too far of! to see her face,” 

‘Tolerably good figure,” remarks Wyn- 
yard nonchalantly. 

She is indeed pretty, with the gleam of 
pale gold in ber soft fair hair, and the yrace 
ofa lily in ber attitude as she stands jean- 
ing against the porch, with her hands up- 
lifted and clasped behind ber bead, icoking 
away w the river beyoud the meaiows, 
Above ber the roses and cle:natis aud jesaa- 


mine twine, aud drop their petals upon 
ber gown. 

An old nau at this moment coines out of 
the cottage. 


Though his face is rugged and weather- 
beaten, it bears a stroug resemblance w 
that of the girl. 

“Did you hear the sound of wheels, 
Clytie?”’ the old nan asks. 

‘“*Yos, father,” she answers; ‘it was the 
Squire and a strange gentleman with hin.” 

“'Twas bis cousin then, Mr. Wynyard 
Gerard--he that bas never been tw Gerard 
Court before. I beard that he was couiunyg 
soon.” 

“Why did he never come to the Cuurt 
before, father 7”’ asks the girl. 

“It’s along story, that, Clytie ;’ and the 
old inan sits down upon the little bench in 
the porch, aud knocks the ashes out of his 
“churchwarden,” and prepares > fill it. 

She waits patiently till be has puffed 
away for a few minutes, then, noting that 
he does not speak, she grows iuspatient, and 
6a ys— 

“Father, have you forgotten that you 
were going t tell ne why Mr. Wynyard 
Gerard has never been t» the Court before ? 

“If 1 remember right, this is Low it all 
caine about. The old Squire was always 
strict and masterful with his sous, and the 
younger, Mr. Wynyard’s father that was, 
was always headstrong and wild, and no 
one but bis father, and not often he could 
curb him. Ay, tut he was a fine lad—a 
fine lad; and, when he grew up, he could 
never stand the old Sqaire’s ways, and the 
quarrels between them grew worse, util 
one day he left the cid place, vowing he 
would never retusn. He was the old 
Squire's tavorite son, and it "most broke his 
heart to Jet iitue go like that; but bis pride 
— the pride of the Gerards bas always beeu 
their imisfortune—would not let him proiw- 
ise to alluw the lad to gu @ bit bis own way. 
He went right away & a foreign part, and 
for years the old Squire beard nothing of 
bio. 
he was gving to be inarried toa foreign 
lady who had nothing in the world but ber 
beauty. “The squire was very wroth about 
bis marrying a foreigner, and wrote him i! 
be married her he should no longer con 
sider hi: ason of bis, The letter was re 
turned with another that said it was ‘all for 


love and the worid well lost.’ Thev sy 
the Squire swore a fearful oath: that me! 
Wwnvard ft r is als sid newer enter 

. . . his the So sire’s 
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“Av, he married ber in spite of 
years aiter 


Squire; but she died a few 
wards, The Squire’s oath was never bro- 
ken. Now Mr. Raiph is Squire, aud, he 


and Mr. Wyuyard 





THE SATURDAY 


they have agreed tw let bygones be by- 
Kkones. The Gerards are all fair; but they 
do say Mr, Wynyard is as dark as the for- 
eign lady his mother was, and not a bit like 
a Gerard, save his frown, which is just the 
old Squire's over again.” 

The girl asks Lim ne more questions, but 
sits with Ler hands folded on ber lap and 
her eyes fixed on the moonlit river, going 
over again in ber thoughts the story of Mr. 

V vnyar:i’s father, who married the beauti- 
lal foreign lady, and told the Squire it was 
“all tor love and the world well lest,” 

An hour or two luter Wynyard Gerard 
is smoking his last cigar up at tie Court, 
aml wondering bow to kill time in such 
a deal-aud-alive place, 

“itis bad enougi upin town, but what 
can a fellow do with bimself down here?" 
he mutters, Then a briiliant idea occurs to 
him. “I'll trot down to the ull to-mor- 
row.”’ 

On the following aflernoon, about five 
o'clock, Wynyard sauntets down to the util 
simoking a cigar, Before him stamis the 
old gray structure, and near by isthe tiny 
bridge beneath which is the mill-daimn, 

There too is the miller, in bis white dus 
tec clothes, standing in the doorway, and 
on the floor round about bim are fuil white 
bays of meal. 

But the girl is not visible. ‘“Mhe little 
rustic belle—where 1s she 7" wonders W yn- 
yard, Perhaps she is nidden behind thxt 
latti¢e-paned window over which ivy and 
clematis creep, and before which is placed 
a box of glowing scsrlet geraniums and 
golden calceolaris, 

Wynyard goes up and introduces bim- 
self; and he is not a little amused at the 
situple reverence with which he is greeted. 
The Squire’s cousin is-invited with old fash- 
joned respect w enter the parlor uf their 
cottage. 

Behind the profusion of geraniaums which 
attracted his notice the young feliow’s 
quick eye detect a fair shy face; and a 
timid voice says « few words to bim in low 
sweetftones that go straight to bis very sus- 
ceytible heart. 

But his bright easy manners and evident 
desire to please her have ter eflect, and 
before long ber sliyness wears off, ber face 
flushes «as she listens, and she looks up 
at him with eyes Llue as speed wells. 

“By Jove,” be says to bimself, **Ralph 
was right! She is a confoundedly pretty 
little girl—quite as pretty as Hermione 
Thvynne! I'll be bauged if she isn’t!’ he 
finishes. 

To utter that sentiment to a living soul 
would be rank heresy, for to Miss Herimii- 
one Thynne be is supposed to be paying 
his addresses, 

Karly tiis season he was caught by her 
gelden hair and shapely figure aud fortune 
of tuirty thousand pounds, 

But it is vo disloyalty to her, he tells 
himself, to get up an arcadian flirtation 
with this little rustic belle; and be proceeds 
forthwith to carry out iis design. 

‘The miller, after giving Wyuyard a very 
friendiy welcome, goes back to his will, 
disinissed thereto by the thoughtfuluess of 
his guest, who begged that be aiiglt uot be 
in the way or hindrance. 

He would be well entertained, be assured 
his host, if the young lady would show him 
the roses he bad heard Mrs. Gerard speak 
so highs y ol, 

Wynyard walks in the garden with the 
willer’s pretty daughter, uttering soft noth- 
ings to her in a voice tlat says more than 
his words, and looking iuto her eyes with 
glances that express more than either, and 
doing it all in @ manner that makes ber 
foolish little heart beat faster with a feeling 
unknown till this hour and undetinable. 

“What is your name? You have not 
yet told me your name,” says Wynyard 
up the garden, 

‘* -*Clytemnestra’; but uy father calls we 
‘Clyte,’ ’’ she answers, 

** *Clytemnestra’!” be echoes; then says 
to binself, “do they goin for the classics in 
this Arcadia? I[‘inust ask Ralph,” Aloud 


naine frou?” 

“My mother found it in a book,” she an- 
swers Slivly. 

“Most assuredly then they goein for the 
classics 1n these wilds!” be tells himsell? 
and then he says soitiy, “And may I call 
you ‘Clytie’ "—lingeriug on the name—‘*as 
your father docs?” 

“Yes,” she auswers, in low coy tones; 


of the privilege before be departs tor the 
Court. 

Ralph doesn’t know when, at dinner, 
Wynyard asks him whether the uatives 
study the classics in these parts, 

When questioned as to why he asks, 
Wynyard merely replies that be was pass- 
ing the mull that afternoon, and heard the 
miler call a girl—*His daughter would it 
be ?”’ he asks very carelessiy—‘‘Clytein- 
nestra,”’ 





One day news cane lo the Court that | 
| Yes—very odd to ineet with such an out-of 


being cuvusius, inaybe | 


“Oh, yes, I reinember,”’ says Mra, Ger- 
id, ‘iis daughter is called ‘Clytemuestra’ ! 


the-way-name, is it not ? Butl believe her 
mother was a very superior persou; and I 
have heard that she used to write really 
beautiful poetry--s our Rector’s wile told 
me.”’ 

Alter this it somehow happens that Wyn- 


yard Gerard and the miuiliers pretty caugh- 
ter aduaire, ecurtousiy enough, the same 
NA ~ ‘ ytie Walk 4 uy { 
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which the miller kKuows nothing avout and 
never BUBpECtA, 


But at last even Le ucti 


presently, as they turmu ouce inere to walk | 


he tays, “Where did wou getsuch a pretty | 
| but there comes lo lin at tines gracious 


EVEN ING POST. 


face changes when Mr. Wynyard Gerard 
call at the mill or rides past. 

“What has Mr. Gorard been saying to 
you 7” he asks her sternly one day, struck 
by the sudden flushing of | er tace when 
Wynyard's tall figure isseen approaching 
in the disiance; and the girl, startled and 
confused, cannot answer him, 

Her father goes out shaking bis head sig- 
niflean ly and muttering to binwelf. He is 
a proud old man, and comes frow an un- 
broken line of yeorunen—a race as proud in 
its way as that of the lords of the uwanor, 
the Gerards of the Court. 

But still the meetings of the walk con- 
tinue, 

It is the old, old story that is once more 
whispered by Ge starlit river; and Wyn- 
vard wonders, as he looks into the girl's 
eyes, with the shy ball-glad light in their 
blue depths, if se is conscious of ber lovii- 
ness, 

Then he begina uneasily to asx himesell 
how all this will end, and at best finds him- 
self wishing with heart and soul that he had 
met this girl before certain words bad been 
spoken to Hermione Thynne, 

One evening, when they are by the river- 
side, ho telis her he is going away. He is 
touched and maddened by the look of bit- 
ter grief on that beautitul face that was all 
siuiles a while aye, and be clasped her in 
lis aris and whispers that he loves her. 

Her face is pale with tre dread of the 
coming parting, but as he «peaks the rosy 
flush of hope steals over it again, and Wyn- 
yard flings prudence and the prospect of 
thirty thousand pounds to the winds, 

In a few brief hurried words he tells 
Clytie everything--that even now, while 
be is with her, the preparations for his mer 
riage are going on in town, but that Le loves 
her—her only. 

If she tells him to doso, he will break 
his promise to the woiuan that be has en- 
gaged himself to marry, and thus will give 
up even honor tor her sake. 

He leaves the decision in Clytie’s bands, 
and waits for her to speak. 

The girl bas withdrawn berself froin bis 
clasp, and has laid her aris upon the 
gnarled trunk cf an old pollard, and bid- 
den ber face upon them, 

In the utter abandonment of ber attitude, 
in the droop ot her tair bead, there is sucl, 
a Suggestion of utter hopelessness that Le is 
filled with bitter sel f-re proach. 

He speaks to Ler again and again before 
she raises ber bead, and when 








face he is awed and startied vy the iovk 
upon it. 

She shrinks from him when be would 
draw her into his afiuims again. 

“No, no!’ she cries, with a despairing 
ring in ber voice, ‘Go back to that other 
girl, your promised wife, and leave me two 
trv bo forget that I ever knew you.” 

*Do you wish ine to tnarry a woman for 
whom I have uot a particle of affection 7’ 








| 
| 


and Wynyard does not fail to avail linnsell | 





es Low the girl’s § vard always was ratuer beartiess,”’ « 


le asks bitterly. 

“Hush,’’ saves Clytio—“ske is your prom- 
ised wife !’—then, with « pitiful wailing 
ery that maddens him—“Kniowtng that, 
Why, al, why bave you sought muse?’ 

“Do you want to drive ine mad?” he 
cries, catching and bolding ber hands in 
both his. “Child, do not look atime with 
such innocent sorrowtul eyes, as though it 
was a sin to tell you I love you!” 

“And,” says the girl slowly and gently, 
“what is it but asin?’ 

*Clytie,” he responds patiently, “I can- 
not let a promise given before I kuew what 
true love ineant ruin both our lives. I will 
wiarry none but vou!’ 

“No,” she says resolutely, “I will not 


marry you; and this inust be our last ineet- | 


ing. We must never see each other wil- 
lingly again; and, if we should imeet by 
chance, promise ine you will uever refer to 
this night.” 

She stands before hitn with such a look 
of@olemin resoluteness that bitler as itis to 
hius to acquiesce in this, vet be gives her 
the proimnise and in sorrow they uller their 
last “*yood-bye’” and part. 

Wynyard Gerard goes back to town, and 
id lost in the whirl of the London season ; 


fair littie bands held out 
speaking 


memories of two 
in welcoise—of a sweet voice 
words of greeting. 
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“Ralph,” says the Squire’s pretty little 
Wite to him one day, ‘don't you remember, 
when Wynyard was down here before his 
tharriage, how very olten he used t» go tu 
tue mili—I dare say ottener than we knew 
ofeven? Well, I hope be was not carrying 
ow a flirtation with the tmilier’s daughter, 
to break ber heart in the eud. If be did, it 
was too bad of Liu!” 


** *Itle the miller’s daughter 
And she is grown so dear, sv dear, 


murmured Ralph. “My dear, Wynyard 
was always an awlul flirt.”’ 


he sees ber | 
| Wynyard’s marriage. 
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“Well, I hope I may be mistaken, but I | 


Lave tay tears,’’ says his wile, 

“Had you not balber find outif it is pos. 
sible?” sugyvests the Squire. 

“Yes, Il think I will,”’ assents Mra. Ger- 
ard thoughtfully, 

And that very alternoon-—-a clear, fresh, 
autumn afternoon—she drives slowly past 
the mill in ber pony carriage. Very slowly 
she pasees it, taking in every deta! 
cottage and its surroundings, 
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the Squire jingling the money in bis pocket 
and whistling softly. 

“Ralph, vou don't seem to care at all; and 
she looked so mai, poor girl,” says his wife 
reproachfully. 

“My dear, | assure you I ain very sorry 
indeed ; untortunately being sorry will not 
he'p matters, We cannot unmarry Wyn- 
yard now, you know; and one doesn’t ex- 
actly wish tor a mesalliance in the family 
either,” adds the Squire, who im not lees 
kind-hearted, but ouly more practical than 
Lis iinpulsive wite, 

“Ol course net; still Wynvard shouldn't 
have flirted with ber,” stoutly persiste Mra, 
Gerard, 

“1 quite agree with you on that point,” 
returne Kaiph. 

“Kalph,”” begins his wife solemnty after a 
brie! pause, ‘what if she duesn't even know 
of Wynyard's marriage vet, but is stict bop 
lng that he is coming back again 7" 

The Squire looks rather grave. 

“And,” continues Mra, Gerard, “how 
could she know unless Wynyard bhi:mself 
toid her ?"’ 

“tle wouldn't tell Ler,’ hastily puts in 
the Squire. 

“Thon, Ralph, what is to be done? It 
seeins cruel, if itia true that Wynyard has 
been flirting with her,to leave ber in iguor- 
ance of his marriage.” 

“Couldn't you let hor know somehow ?” 
is Ral ph’s suggestion. 

“Now, Ralph, bow would you like such 
a task?” remonstrutes his wife. 

“Not at all, my dear,” answers Ral pb, 
with startling energy. 

“Neither do J,” retorts Mra. Gerard ; and 
thet ends the conversation. 

Bat she finds some excuse to go the mill 
to speak witn Clyvtie. 

She is charined with the girl's grave sweet 
inanners; but there is «a certuin reserve 
about her that makes the lady resolve to 
put offany mention of Wynyard, be it ever 
so sitylt, until she can win her confidence. 
She comes away trom the mill feeling 
keenly interested in Civtie. 

*“KRalph, it is very strange, but do you 
know there is something about that a at 
don't know what—that, if I had not known 
her to be Astton's daughter, would force 
me to say she was a lady? She speaks 
nicely, too, and has evidently beeu well- 
educated,’’ aunounces Mrs, Gerard on her 
return. 

Aud one day Clytie learnsthe news that 
Mrs, Gerard has been waiting Ww tell ber of 
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Mrs. Gerard's interest in Clytie increases 
slowly but surely with the passing months, 
The girl learns much unconsciously trom 
bor frequent intercourse with the well-bred 
woman—speech and tuanners lose even 
their faint touch of rusticity. 

But a sad bereavement falla suddevly 
upon Cliytie, 

When the spring is breaking and making 
the earth gay, the poor old miller is taken 
seriously ill and dies. Clytie is thus left 
alone in the world, 

[tis then, when going to comfort her,that 
Mrs. Gerard hears the story of those few 
suiminer weeks when Wynyard was staying 
at the Court. 

The girl tells it very quietiy without sob 
or moan, with her fair head resting against 
Mra, Gerard’s breast and ber head clasped 
jn hers, 

Shortly after this, when the miller’s old 
desk is opened, a packet of papers directed 
t» Clytie is found to contain the story of the 
etuer she can but faintly remeimbe, 

She was a lady—the daughter of a man of 
good position, A step-mother's dislike and 
a careless father’s indifference as to how she 
was treated drove her froin ber komme and 
into marevidg John Ashton, 

Hie was a« stalwart young miller then, a 
perfect specimen of the fine old English 
aud he loved her with all bie 
bonest faithful heart. 

Mra. (serard is delizlted with thie little 
romance when Clytie pute the papers into 
her band, and a firtns friendship aprings up 
between the wile of the Squire aud the mil- 
ler’s daughter. 

oe * = 7 * * 

Nearly four years pass, and then one day 
thore caine to the quiet old Court news of 
the death of Wynyard’s wife end of his de- 
cision to goavroad for a time, with a re- 
quest that they will take charge of Lis little 
son during bis absence, 

This request is readily granted, and little 
Lionel Wynyard (Gerard, aged two years, 
comes to the old Court. 

The little fellow has Wynyard'’s own 
dark Southern eyes and reyular clear-cut 
features, together with the rosy tints of 
childhood, 

He w not very iong at the Court before 
Mra, Gerard bas the [ullowing conversation 
with the Squire. 

“Kalpb, I havea little plan in tiny head, 
I expect that in the end Wynyard will leave 
Lionel with us, He will not care to keep 
up that great house in town vow that there 
is only Litmnaell; and, if he goes abroad often, 
as he is pretiv sure ts do—vou know he was 
always restioss—Livnel, while be is eo 
young, will be rather a trouble than other- 
wise. Well, whatl ania going to may is 
this, In a year or two the ciuild be oid 
enough to read. Now, Raiph, aupposing I 
were lo engage Ciytie Asbion as his guvere 


ness, she would be quite comp tent tor 
Somie Years to coun to teach lit i fact, 
t 6 8 O:1d 6 sugu t be Sent to tle 
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panion ; it is very dull for me when you 
aro away whole days shooting and bunting. 
Ste could belp me with my correspondence 
and ‘fancy-work, and plenty of thing». 
What do you think about it?” 

Ani it comes to pass that a tow weeks 
later Civtie goes to live at the Court as Mrs. 
Gerard's companion, 


} faint miirringg in 


| 
| 
When the summer comes around again ie 


brings with it the daily expectation of 
Wynyard'’s arcivalat the Court; and late 
one sunny afternoon the dog-cart and 
Ralph Gierard are starting to feteb linn from 
the station. 

“J will take the boy with me,"’ saves 
Ralph, coming to his wife and Clyte, who 
are at tea under tiie trees on the lawn, 

Lionel, who is playing on the gros at 
their feet, looks upat the Squire's worts, 
and runs to bim, lisping, Yes, me will po 
wis you to teteh papa,"’ being pertectiy well 
aware that uncle Ralph—as Le has been 
taught to call bimi—and the dog-eart are 
going to fetel his father. 

“Indeed you will do no such thing!" ex- 
claims Mra, Gerard basttly. 'ledph, how 
can you think of it, When you Knew you 
must drive through the Village to the town, 
and the fever is positively raging there just 
now? I would not bave Lionel tu go 
Within a mile of itt" 

“Ah, LL forgot the fever! 
Bance!"’ siys the Squire; and le 
aw “ay. 

An hour later Mrs, Gerard and Clytie are 
pacing under the trees, waiting, There ina 
sound of wheels in the distance, coming 
every second nearer; then footsteps draw 
near, and two men’s voliees are herrd, one 
of which sets Clytie’s heart beating us she 
told herself it never would again. The 
two men came within sight. 

“Lionel, Lionel 1? shouts Ralph, 
Lionel—here is pupa at last!’ 
says Mra, Gierard, catching upthe boy aud 
going to meet them, 

She puts down the child, and he runs 
fearlessiv to tie talhber who, in the fast-tor- 
getting existence Of childhood, is: hardly 
nore than atanme to lite, 

Wynyard stoops aud takes bimioup in bis 
arios—if there is one thing he loves) on 
earth, it is this lithle ehii:d-—and talks to 
bim, Irving jealously to recall to tae ebild’s 
mind dittie ticidents from: the past in whieh 
be himself was concerned, 

Bat Lionel bas forgotten everything, and 
only shakes his ead when asked if he re- 
wembers this or that, 

Then be on his) part 


What a nui- 
burrics 


: 
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begins to lisp some. 





thing or other about Clytie. Clytie ! With 
the name a food of partal recoilections 
sweeps over Wynyard, and then bis lace | 
flushes, 

“On, where is Clytie, by-the-bye?"’ says 
Mrs. Gierard, with assuimeod carelessness, 
“Clytie, here is ty cousin Mr. Wynyard 
Gerard—Miss Ashton, Wyuyard.” | 

And Wryouyard bows over littha Lionel's | 
black Lead with as aiuel Self- possession us 
he can muster, 

Shouts of rinwing Yaby-laughber reach 
Wynyard Gorard’s cars an hour later when | 
he is dressing for diner, 

Hie moves to the window and looks out. | 
On the lawn Clytie is plaving with Lionel, | 
She is already dressed tor diuner, in # soft 
white pown. | 

Lionel is trotting after ber, bis great dark 
eyes allio aglow with excitement, lle 
clutches ut ber gown; she eludes his grasp 
and retreats froin bia, ruuning backwards, 
Tho child yives a ery of disappolntinent, 
and she catches bin in ber aris aud show- 
ers kisses upon his ro@y lips. | 

They make a lovely picture, the girl and 
child—she with > ber golden hair coiled } 
round # head shaped like that of the classic | 
Ciytie, the other “running over’? with 
curls of siky blackness. 

Wynyard watches them tll the 
sounds and rouses them with a start 

‘Wynyard Gerard, you've been a fool 
once in the course of your life,’’ he wnutters | 


to his retlection i the glass, ' 


Bog 


7 * * . * * had 


Overtheir wine Ralph tolls Wynyard of 
the little romance discovercd alter the muil- 
ler’s death; of the subsequent—so he puts 
it, for he does not want Wynyard to think 
he knows anything of that by gone sum. 
iner’s bistory—interest he and his wife took 
in Clytie, and of their finally inducing ber 
to live at the Court: of the affection they 
both feel for ber and she feels tor them, 

Wynyard listens in silence; but his 
cousin can plainly see that be is keenly in- | 
terested, 

Iie bas very ipuch improved during the 
past four years. Ile bas lost something of 
his old gell-conscmousness of power, 

The weeks go by, but stl he stayson at | 
the Court. He Knows now- 
it from bimsell—-that his Lbeart’s great ob- | 
ject ia to win back the girl he loves, | 

And now a dark cloud comes over the 


sullit eaves of the stately old house. Hith. | 








erto the inimates have been s& cure from the | searel ordered by our mutual master, Mr. 


dread fever thatis inaking 40 many houses 


desolate in the village; but one lot breath- 
leas suinmer hour it steais inte the Court, 
and takes the sweet little child iuto its em. | 


brace. 


For many days little Lionel is battling 
for life, and vous can tell whit the issue 
will be 

In the 1HIaAnyY Bor « beside thre 
fever-st K : rerard a 
( ‘ ‘ % 
6a 

= “ue : 
1) OSS 

A tliat is i 1 st wand te le 
i W yuvard conies Out now, and eflaces 
frou; the girl’s heart tho memory of the 
einpty follies aud graver faults of is earlier 
youth. 


There coines ab [ast tie md Mra, 
Gerard and Clivtie are watching silently, for 


the eb Ange wiust be 


Crisis 


lil. 


|} mous Nine-foot Steam Coal), I 
} that I was the tnan to do it, 


' afiseoveries as his own, 


| tidemee tu any enyinemen,” 


— ty 


THE SATURDAY 


TR 


W ynvard is pacing up and down the lawn 
under the windew, 

Tie duwn is just breaking, the stars are 
fading away in the soft grav sky; there is a | 
the leaves and a distant 
twitter of birda, when a light footfalll is 
heard, and Wynyard, tarning, sees Clytie. | 
His heart grows cold within him, but he | 
will try tomave her the pain of having to 
deliver the message, Ile whispers the 
words— 

“Ile wm dead [” 

“No, no; he lives—he will 
Clytie answers hitn, ber voice and 
quivering. 

Some bourse liter the two are walking to- 
gether, and the girl's words are iu answer 
to the tan’ question, 

“Stay! —torcing berself to speak. bravely, 
“Have geai forgotten that, though tmey 
mother was a laty,iny father was not a 
peotleman, and therefore [am not what the | 
world can cali abeivy? You—you!’—lalter- 
ing—“thousht of tuis once, L Chiink—long 
ay:."* 

“J eould bardly dare to hope that you 
would forgive ine,” he save, wiih great bit. | 
torness In tone—the shame and bumility on 
lis face are very real. “Ctytie’’—catehing 
aod holding her hands, and speaking with 
passionate earnestuess—“is there anything 
uader heaven that LT can do to inake you 
eve meaonce again 7?" 

“No,” she answers soltly ; 
need to love you ‘once again,’ for I 
never ceased to love you, dear,” 

And he, seeing ber eyes full of tears, bug | 
asinileon ber lips, understands, and then 
draws her to hin in aglad unvroken si- 
leuce, 


live now!” 
lips 


there is no 
have | 


- —_ a —-——‘“SO 


Out of the Depths. 


BY W. I. THUMSON, 


LI) Buimpas certainly 
( } work with, 


It is true ] had been told as inuch 
belore TPT aceeptod the position of assistant | 
tnanager at the Greystone Collieries; but I 
hardly expected such a series Of Obstacles to 
be thrown in inny way, 

I was sanguine, and believed (when 
Mr. Delve, the tnore active of the two some- 


was a brute to 





} what sleepy partners in the firtn of Cash- 


more, Delve, and Co,, told me that they 
Wanted my experience, derived in a neigh- 
bering une, to help them to win the fa- 


| 
believed | 


Sa, as the pits were not in a prosperous 
state, To took the post offered ime, feeling | 
sure that the proprietors (and T with thew) | 
were on the eve of “yrowing rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice.” 

But Burnpas made my life bitter to me, | 

ile was ainan of sixty, One of the few re- | 
wiaining collierv tnanagers who had re- 
ceived his certificate simply because he was 
in Charge when the Act came into force 
whieh made the passing a stit! examination 
compulsory. 

lie was an uneducated tellow, but shrewd 
enough to pick the brains of bis subordin- 
ates, and by bluster and bray pass off their | 


When he found that Thad no intention of | 
playing into bis hands, ho did all) le could 
to keep from ine the maps and plans of the 
underground workings, whileany explana- 
tion TLasked for aste the slovenly reeords 
of dialing, or ineecarate accounts of the 
cost of work done, was put off day by day 
under one pretextor another, 

Not only #>, butit was obvious that the 
underground bullff’ were ino a conspiracy | 
to keep from meall information as to the 
Inonagement of the cothery, 

To such an extent was this earried that I 
began tosuspect thatsome underhand work 
was being connived at by the wmanager, 

Mv suspicions were confirmed when, one 
Divht, Ltound the chief engineman asleep | 
aud Very inuch the worse for drink. = I 
woke him and told him T should report 
him in the morning to Mr, Bumpas, who 
would doutetless dismiss bin, 

‘Dismiss ius PY he eried, witha drunken 
laugh. “Why, vou tmeddlesome green- 
horn, old) Baripie daren’t doit; [do ruin 
him if he did, And have a care, young | 
ina’, Or Pil pay you out some day.” 

The manager, on being told what I had 
seen, laughed an ugiy laugh and shrug. 
ging bis shoulders, sneered, You’re | 
young, Mr. Leekins, and your zeal out. 
runs your discretion, 1 have absolute con- 


I had, then, two enemies about the place; 
sO LT determined for the future to keep my 


he cannot hide | own counsel, and find outall Leould, and | 


have no dealings of any kind with the man- 
ager, Who, though nominally miy superior, 
never went underground, and was power- 
leas to hinder me from presecuting the | 


Delve, 
So one morning 1 took a good supply of | 


|} candles, and went down firectly after the 


eolliers had begun work, rea 'y for a long 
| day's exploratl m (Vhe imine was not a 
flery one.) 

I did not want to be hampered witha 
lanrp, a8 | was bent following up some 
abandoned workines, where ] pea to hoa 

es the v ' ‘ \ lh I was ex 

swered uy vas the 
only person who knew I was ging to the 
ine. 


one of 


At the bottom 1 saw 


the deputy- 
bailiffs talking to some 


colliers; but as I 


didn't want to be disturbed in my day’s 
work, T refused his offer to agcompany me, 
| und t u | should work 


by Way along | 


| formed, It 


| ture, just reached 


EVENING POST. 


the East Road and ascend by another shaft, 


which was half amile nearer to wy lodg- 
ings. 

So { strode on alone by the feeble light of 
the “dip” stuck, collier fashion in my hat. 

But atew hundred yards along this road 
anether branch turned off northwards ; this 
{ knew, must lead (I had never been there) 
to the deserted workings of which Ir was in 
search, 

I bad brought a rough tracing with me 
showing the zig-zag roads which led to the 


‘spot I wished to reach, and, by the help of 


iny Compass, inade capital progress. . 

As I expected, I soon caine toa steep in- 
cline, down which | seramblied and slipped 
as best I could; fora thick runnel of water 
streamed Ly my side, and every step was 
planted in greasy mud. Exercising great 
caution, I safely reached the bottom, par- 
rowly eseaping a splash into a big pool of 
water which filled the lowest of the long- 
abandoned headings 

Ilere I was, then,on the very spot where 
I hoped to find the indications of the cove- 
ted searn of coal, 

Eagerly 1 setto work ; though the little 


pick I carried in my belt was ill-fitted tor 


such a heavy undertaking. 

But excitement kept me from feeling fa- 
tigue, as, bour after bour, I dug aad hain- 
mered in shale and rock, resting only to 
take voluininons notes, and enter measure- 
nents in my grimy diary. . 

Iiverything ftavored the theory I had 
only I bad a few workmen 
here, I fancied 1 could prove beyond doubt 
the truth of ny Surimiises, 

Musing thus, and poking about my pick, 
I caine upon some coal—buried under mud 
and water, and much discolored, but still 
uniuistakably coal, 

In wy eagerness, I went to work to work 
on all fours, and soon wade Out a passage 
leading upwards, 

All idea for going back for help was at 
once abandoned. 

Tne ground was very crumbly and slip- 
pery, and the undertaking was a highly 
dangerous one; but at twenty-five oue does 
not stop to think of things like that, 

Once up this steep, low passage, and I 


} should know whether I was on the right 


track or not, 

So 1 began to crawl snake-like up the 
narrow funnel which was abouta yard in 
diaineter—at such atoment what cared I 
for such peri.s as falling stones or crumb- 
ling debris, 

] was at the top, 

Again I set to work with my pick heed- 
less of tine or of aught else than my en- 


| grossing Search, till at last every other feel- 


Ing gave way toa wild, intense joy. 

Beyond all doubt, here were the distinct- 
ivesigus which characterised the top of the 
(to me) well-known *nine-feet seam,” 

The fortunes of Cashmore, Deive, and 
Co., were nade, and, with tbeirs, mine too; 
who cou.d doubt it? 

The wisdoun of tiny decision to 
Gireystone was tnore than justified, 

My darling Amy! Not'only had I come 
where I was near her, but ny change ef 
fortune would remove her father’s object- 
lons to Our tharriage, 

Ilurrab ! hurrah! and, in the exuberance 
of ny spirits, I gave three ringing cheers, 

Whether it was owlneg to the vibration 
caused by my voice | cannot say; but at 
this moment 1 noticeda huge block of stone 
immediately above ny head lotleriiag in its 
loose bed of broken shale, 

There was but one hope of safety, 


come to 


Quick 


as lightning I dived headfirst down the 


slippery passage, so that [ escaped a biow 
on apy Vital port, but the next moment I 
was struck on the legs with a force which 
caused Lhe Intensest agony. 

] must have fainted had 1 not rolied into 
the pool of water which I bave described as 
occupying the space atthe bottoin of the 
passage which T had ascended, 

My candle bad gone out as my cap rolled 
away in the water; and, worse stull, | was a 
prisoner, half-buried under the rubbish 


| Which the huge stone had brought down 


With it. 

‘The pain caused by the wounds in my 
legs was almost unbearable, and it was only 
by Supporting inmy Weight on my hands 
(whici@were plunged deep in the jey-cold 
water) that I couid Keep my head out of 


| the pool, and so postpone suffocation, 


Clearly this could not last long; my waning 


) Slrenuth uiust soon po—and then the end ! 


But the Jove ot life is very strony, and, 
commanding tiyself with an effort, I groped 


lall round, first with one hand then with the 
potoer till Ttouched ground, bigh enough 
| to support iny bead and shoulders if 1 could 


Oulyv reacia it. 
Convineed that this was mv one chance 


, of .ife, 1 twisted toy legs round in their 


covering Of rubbish (it was not so heavy 
but that, if umojared, I could have strug. 
gled tree from it) and, sereaming with tor- 
my resting-place, and 
then—swooned away. 

When I came to myself, after I know not 
how long a period of uncouscioaisness, the 





burning-agony in tiny limits had induced a 
feverish, hali-delirious state, 


I was trembling with terror: my nerves 
too unstruny to trace the natural causes of | 
the rumbling, rushing neoises which filled | 

|} my ears, 

M entarily | fors supernatu. 

, 
gous a S 


mus DAVE 
A}griat. | 
I felt in iny pocket tor the box of matcbes | 
I aiways carried—it was there, but reduced | 
toa pulp by the water in which I bad been 
wallowing. 

Hoping against hore, L took the matches 
out one by on and tried to atrike 


a digit, 











Alas! in vain. 

Then the very despair which fell upon 
me sobered ny senses, 

Those sounds that had so scared me were 
but water gurgling among the rocky walls 
ot my prison—railway trains rushing over. 
head, where shone the glorious sun which 
I should behold no more. 

And this green shimmer, Surely it must 
be the phosphorescent gleam which, I had 
read, certain fungi give forth, Could I, 
perchance, see the time by it? 

I held my watch close to apatchof t 
which grew near my head, and, painfully 
gazing, guessed rather than saw that tre 
bands pointed to four o’clock—the tine 
when the colliers would be thronging t- 
wards the shalt, their day’s work gone! 

I put all my strength inte a rong yell for 
help. 

Fool that I was—the watch was not going; 
it had stopped when I fell into the pool, 
doubtless; and by this time 1 was the only 
man in all the gloomy passages of my pri- 
son and grave in one. 

There was no chance of rescue, bo 
bility of escape; for as 1 went over the 
wiole question in my mind, it was clear 
that I had cut myselt off from all help, 

First of all the engine-driver was my bit- 
ter enemy, and certainly would not trouble 
Limself as to my safety. 

Then the men i had speken to in the 
morning would suppose that I bad long 
since found my way home by the other 
shaft, as I had told them IT should do 

Buinpas knew little and cared less, about 
ny movements, which had grown to be 
largely independent of him; and no one 
else could tell how I was vecupied, 

Rack my brains as I would, I could see 
no hope of assistance; nothing for it but to 
lie there in pain and darkness, tortured 
with hunger till Death, the dreaded. one, 
should at last come as a welcome release 
from suffering. 

But Nature is merciful in this too—that 
anguish and misery act a8 an anodyne on 
our poor frames; and I slept at last, or 
sank, at any rate, intoa dull stupor, filled 
with nightmare fancies, 

It seemed to me that I was buried, and 
(presumably) dead; yet all the while ully 
conscious of the loathsome, crawling things 
that were—— 

Faugh! with a start I woke, to feel some 
‘wet, Warn thing passing over my bands, 
ny face—some of those terrors I bad 
dreamed ot, doubtless, 

But, no! a whining sound met my ears; 
then, as I stirred, a joyful Yap! yap!—and 
I clutched in bands trembling with joy, the 
shaggy head of iny dear old terrier Tobv 

Thank Heaven! I was saved, 

. * ad 

The manner of my rescue was this:—My 
landlady was a kindly woman, who took an 
almost metherly interest in “her young 
yentieman,’’ as sho called me—her lodger. 

Wien I did not return atter twelve hours’ 
absence the good soul grew anxious, and 
went over to Dr. Bell’s, whose house was 
iny frequent haunt, (1 was engaged to his 
only daughter, Auiv) to see if by any 
chance I] had dropped in there without first 
coming bome to change my soiled pit 
clothes, 

There she found the doctor bimselt, just 
returned frou his day’s round and ex- 
plained matters to him. 

“T will get upa relief party to find the 
poor fellow,” he at once said, and hurried 
indoors to make light of the circumstances 
that his pet child might not fret overmuch, 

But she wasn’t one of those who lose 
titeir heads in time of need; her shrewd 
Suyzgestion was that Toby sbould go with 
the searchers, ‘Toby wasa present to her 
from me, and, whenever he was let loose, 
would make straight for my lodgings, and 
even follow ine on to the colliery, 

After soine demur Dr. Bell accepted the 
four-looted recruit, and started for the pit 
top. 

On the road he overtook the deputy-bai- 
lift to whom I had spoken before I set out 
on my mad enterprise. He, knowing the 
way I had taken, conducted the expedition 
(a dozen miners having joined on the way 
along the East Road,) Toby, beld by along 
cord, going first. 

As they went along, the dog was sniffing 
about from side to side, as if he smelt rats, 
or such “small deer.” But when he 
reached the turning into the deserted North 
branch—which none of the party dreamed 
of entering—thne quadruped showed the 
inost determined eagerness to go that way, 
Stralning at the string, and whining so pit- 
eously, as he looked up into the doctor’s 
face, that he, the deputy, and two other 
inen followed the canine leader, while the 
others went on to explore the branches fur- 
ther along the road. 

At the last turning, Toby’s excitement 
grew 80 intense that, breaking away from 
the doctor, he rushed on to be the first 
bearer of the good news to his old and 
loved master, 

So, revived by brandy, eased somewhat 
by the bandayes and slings which Dr. Bell 
improvised, I was carried as gently as wight 
be to his house, 

With Aimy installed as head nurse, I 
recked little uf a broken l¢g, aud sundry 
other cuts and Wounds, which made good 


| progress uuder the Kind surgeon's unremit- 


ting care, 
> 


a & 2 * . 
said, When I grew 
sir yy is ey i Veive &t come tO 
t lathat | bad made a dis- 
very which w 11d, 1 & year or so, tre- 
D the value oj the Greystone Colliery, 


But | stipulated that nothing of this must 
be toid to Buinpas, 

‘Ou! that’s impossible,” was the answer. 
“[ know why you dislike lim: se do 1. 
But he’s our inanager, andin this case we 
shall kuow to whom the credit is due.” 
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“As you like,”’ was my firm reply; ‘but 
in that event | resign my appointment, that 
Tuer I proceeded to lay before tim tb 

hen ay re him the 

I had industriously accumulated of 

a conspiracy between Buinpas, the bailiffs, 
the engineman, and some others, by which 
they had been robbing their imuxs:ers ol, 
frou two io three hundred doliars per week. 

Their mode of operating had been to 
enter on the pay sheets the vames of men 
who had no existence, and then divide 
among themselves the unearned wages: 
clearly, as one alter another bad detected 
what was going on, they had been bribed 
into silence, til (as Figgie had b asted) 
they were ail of thew as safe in their well- 

id posyions as the head of the firm—so 
ong a8 Buu pss was manager. 

His share of the plunder bad been some. 
thing like $5,000 a year. No wonder the 
firm didn’t . 

As soon as I was able to be about we had 
the whole gang (except one who saved hiin- 
self by giving evidence, and Bumpas, who 
contrived to get away to Spaiz just iu time) 
comfortably ensconced in yaoi. 

1 was entrusted with the development of 
the precious Nine-foot Cua!, which proved 
a huge success; and now I have a band- 
some salary ag neral wanager, and a 
simall share in @ business, which will 
make my fortune some day. 

What is more, I au: married to Amy Bell, 
aud we both agree that next to one another, 
we love no one more than ‘Toby, the saga- 
cious terrier, who enjoys full credit for all 
this good luck, which enavles me to look 
back without the least regret to that day 
when [ went through my perilous adven- 
ture. 


_— 
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A Cruel Hoax. 


BY CHARLES HERVEY. 








AST su:nimer, passing through Dieppe 
on my return to England, I came 
across Jules Delacour, whom I had 

lost Sight of for some years, and who, like 
tuysell, was staylug at the Hotel Royal. 
We dined together, and spent our evenings 
at the etablissement, sinoking and chatting 
of old times, and recalling to each other’s 
memory more than one acquaintance of 
our younger days, often woudering what 
had become of the. 

“You remember Cadol,” I happened to 


say, ‘“‘the banker of the Rue du Heider ?’’ 
“Kemember him!’ echoed Dalacour, 
turning suddeuly pale and = speaking 


hoarsely, as i! under the influence of some 
strong emotion: “Iam not likely to forget 
hii, cennected as he was with one of the 
suddest circumstances of my life. You look 
surprised,’ he continued, but if you knew 
all, you would understand how painfully 
the mere mention of bis uame affects me.,”’ 

* Let us talk of something else,’’ I sug- 
gested, anxious to divert his tuoughts frown 
a subject evidently distasteful to him. 

“No,” he replied, “it would be hardly 
fair bo exente your curiosity without satisfy- 
ing it, whieh I can do without scruple, as 
nether the individal in question nor the 
other principal party concerned are now 
living. Only, if you care to bear my story, 
1 warn you beforehand that it is not a 
pleasant one: 

“Some fitteen years ago,’’ went on Dela- 
cour, “I was invited to adinner given by 
the chiet promoter of a newly-started finan- 
cial speculation, Cado!—with whom IT bad 
a slight acquaintance—being among the 
guests. As we adjourned into the smoking 
room he came up tw .me, and inquired in a 
low voiee if I knew the man I had been 
conversing with an instant before. 

“*Which ?’ { asked, for I had 
to several. 

“The tall one,’ he replied, with s dark 
moustache and a stoop in the right shoul- 
der.” 

“*You mean Mallet. Certainly I kuow 
him very well.’ 

“‘In that case,’ said Cadol, ‘if vou take 
my advice, the less you see of hiin the bet- 
ter.’ 

as ‘Why ?’ 

“1 bad rather not say; but you may rely 
on what 1 tell you. ‘You have already 
said too much or not enough,’ I retorted. 
‘Ihave known Mallet along time, and wo 
play piquet together every afternoon at the 
Cafe des Varietes, Why should 1 drop bis 


spoken 


acquaintance? Is there auything against | 


him? 

“*That depends,’ dryly replied Cadol, ‘on 
the way people look at it; but if you really 
wish to know——’ 

“*] not only wish, but insist upon it.’ 

*“*Well, then,’ he resumed alter glancing 
cautious!y round to make sure that no one 
was within hearing, ‘listen;’ and bending 
his face close to mine he whispered a few 
words in my ear which made we start with 
ainazement. 

“*Impossibie!’ I exclaimed, 

“ «But nevertheless trie.’ 

“*T cannot believe it. Are vou certain 
that vou have not been misinformed?’ 

“ ‘Positively certain. 1 have it direct 
from the Prefecture—an unquestionable au- 


thority, you will allow—and thougit -it 
only right to put you on your guard. fore 
warned, forearmed, you know.’ 

“sla bilwed ¢ you,’ I rep ed, ‘but I 
Ww I a¥ given a .rem eA L ft av 

earu \W hat ar a it _ 

‘T at is ¥ ir aff r not We w aS 

inv duty to irn ¥ s, and | ive s 


A:iieu;’ and with a significant nod » re- 
joined the other guests, leaving me to ined- 
itate on the disagreeabiec position in wiiich 
his mysterious disclosure had upfortuuacely 
placed are, 

‘One thing was clear: I must 
break off all intunacy with Mallet 


at 
hiv ¢ asy 


once 





task, as I had foreseen. I bad hardly en- 
tered the cafe on the following afternoon, 
when be accosted me smilingly as usual, 
with outstretched hand. I kept mine be- 
hind my back, and pretended not to see 
him. He lhwoked surprised, but said no- 
thing. Presently be came up again. ‘Shall 
we have our gan.e?’ be asked, 

“T replied curt y in the negative. 

“*You are very lacome to-day,’ 
inarked, ‘What is the matter?’ 

* ‘Nothing,’ I said moving to the’door. 

““If you are disposed for a stroll 1 will 
accompany you.’ 

“+I am not going your way.’ 

“He bit his lips, and after a moment’s 
pause shrugged ‘1s shoulders, and left me 
without another word, 

“Maliet, however, was not a man to 
submit quietly to so markeg a disinclina- 
tion on my part for any further intercourse 
with him, did my best to avoid him, and 
had never set foot in the Cafe des Varictes 
since our recent interview, but I felt eon- 
Vinced that sooner or later he would de- 
mand an explanation; and I was not mis- 
taken. One morning, while crossing the 
garden of the Palais Roval, I found myself 
face to face with bin. Retreat was im possi- 
ble, and I pereeived frou his resghate air 
that he was deterimined t> bring matters*to 
a crisis. AS 1 expected, be began hy re- 
proaching me for my inexplicable change 
of conduct towards him, alleging that he 
had the right to Know the reason, 

*“*You ought to Know it without asking,’ 
I answered, Jooking him full in thegtnce. 

“*If I knew,’ he retorted, ‘1 should not 
need to ask; but bow [ can have possibly 
offended you passes my comprehension en- 
tirely.’ 

“*Knowing what I did, his audacity con- 
foundea me. 

“*Enough, Monsieur Maliet,’ I said; ‘it 
is useless to prolong this discussion. Heuce- 
forth our ways lie apart, and we are stran- 
gers to each other.’ 

‘*But why?” be persisted, laying bis hand 
on my arm. 

“T shook it off indignantly. 

“‘T have nothing more to siy to you,’ 
wast my contempiuous reply. Our ac- 
quaintance ends here,’ 

“He stared at me for a moment, then 
changing his tone, *As you will,’ he said, 
‘and donut tancy 1 regret it, for of all the 
cantankerous fellows l ever met witk, not 
one of them can hold a candle to yo'.’ 

“The more I reflected on the secret con- 
tided to me by Cadol, the :neore I congratu- 
lated myself On My escape from 80 coimnpro- 
imising & position; and as time went on had 
almost fongotten the existence of Mallet, 
when a circumstance occurred which re- 
called him to my memory, and rendered 
my interference in a very delicate affair 
not a matter of choice, but of absolute ne- 
cessity. Information had reached me that 
a inarringe was On the point of taking place 
between him and the daughter of a geutie- 
man well known in the financial world, 
whom I had oceasionally met in society, 
and whose reputation as a wau of Lonor 
was unimpeachable. 

“Evidently nether be nor any ot his 
tamily were aware of the fact which had 
come to my knowledge, and I alone—tor 
Cadol had been tor some months in Algiers 
on ace uat of ill-health—was abie to.enligh 
ten them as to the character of the intended 
son-in-law! ; 

“Could I hesitate? Certainly not. I 
therefore wrote tothe mother of the young 
lady, requesting an interview, and ov her 
promise of secrecy laid the whole state of 
the case betore her. Naturally horrified at 
the disclosure, she nevertheless thanked 
me Wariuly, anc before twenty-four hours 
had elapsed I had the satisfaction of hear- 
ing that the match was broken off. 

“How Mallet disec-»vered that he owed 
his rejection to mel know not, but a day 
or two later he came to my rovim, aécoim- 
panied by two persons, both strangers to 
me. tle was greatiy agitated and his whole 
frame tremnbled with suppressed passion as 
he planted himself directly belore the chair 
from which ' had just risen, 

“ «By some abominable means,’ he said, 
‘you have contrived toruin iny prospects 
and prevent the accomplishinent of a 
marriage which would have insured the 
happiness of my life. I wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood, in presence of these 
gentlemen, that I consider you the most 
Infamous Scoundrel on the face of the earth, 
and I demand satisfaction for the cruel 
wrong you have done me,’ 

“My bieod boiled at the insult, but I re- 
strained myself by a strong effort and re- 
phed as calmly as I could: 

* «You ought to be aware that no one who 
has a respect for hisown dignity can possi- 
bly accept a challenge from you.’ 

“He looked at me for an instant, as if un- 
certain whether he had heard arizlit, then 
with a cry of fury rushed forward and 
svized ine by the throat. 

“With difficulty bis friends succeeded in 
separating us, and dragged him out of the 
root, foaming with rage end shaking his 
fist inenacingly at me, 

“Presentiy one of 


he re- 





them returned, and 
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breaking off his marriage had threwa him 
had brought ona brain fever, trom which 
he slowly recovered, but was never the 
sane nan again. 

“He had become, I learnt, a confirmed 
hy pochondriac, avoiding the sectety¥ of his 
friends, and brooding over bs disxapp -int- 
mentin solitude—a complete wreck, beth 
mental and bodily. 

“Long alterwards I ascertuimed that he 
had suddenly lett Paris, and embarked at 
Ilavre for New York, almost immediate! y 
on hig arrival in which city he was seized 
with paralysis and died in a hespicel, 

“It may have been about a year L.ter Uhat 
1 happened to meet Dulac, the bom. 
pathic doctor, who stopped me amd asked 
me if I bad heart that Cadel was dead, it 
was supposed, of heart disease, Although 
I had seen very little of bin, he had always 
appeared to me an agreeable and cultivated 
nan, and I said as much. 

**Yes,’ replied Dutac, ‘he was a pleasant 
fellow enough, barring his deplorable 
mania.’ 

* “What mania?’ I inquired. 

“*A lost untortunate One for those who 
suffered by it,’ said the doctor gravely. 
‘Whenever he took a dislike ts any one, 
whether he knew him or not, he iuvariably 
selected a third person as bis confident, and 
imparted to bim tysteriously Ubat the indi- 
vidual in question was netther more nor 
leas than a police spy.” 

“*¢A police spy!’—the very words that 
Cadol bad used with reference to Mallet. 
‘The recollection flashed upon me ir an in- 
stant, and it was wita a horrible & 
that i statnmered out, ‘And the charge was 
not true?’ 

“*Not a syllable of it.’ 

“You may imagine the effect produced 
upon me by this terribie revelation. I had 
unconciously sérved the purpewe of an un- 
scrupulous caiuminator, and, led astray by 
my own credulity, had succeeded only too 
well in wrecking the life of one whom I 
now Knew to be an inrocent man. I sirvuve, 


I had involuntarily done him. I inquired 
alter the family whose alliance he had 
sought, but they too had qunted France, 
and all my efforts to trace them were una- 
vailing. Of tbe few others who still re- 
member Mallet, none—save the two stran- 
gers present at our last meeling—are ac- 
qpaintedjwith the seeret, and the recollec- 
tion of that}paintul scene has douttioss iong 
since faded from their memory. Wont 


that it could from mine!” 
i a 


CLEVER MEN’'s TooLts.—It i not toois 
that make the workinan, bet the trained 
skill and determination of the man hiaiselt. 
[udeed, it is an old saying that “a bad work. 
nan never yet had ago? teel,” snd the 
truth of this adage is siueply showa by the 
following tacts: 

Ferguson made wondertul things, such 
as his Wooden clock tak accurately 
measured the hours, by uneans of a common 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Quite the newest things in the way of fur 
boas for the ladies are long tails, or rather 
pieces of fur, clasped on one side of the 
dress bodice by a large head of some wiid 
beast, which causes the wearer to look as if 
she were in the power of some savage ani- 
tal, and has, to my eves, anvthing bat a 
Pleasant effect. The fur ts very wide and 
fluffy, and I hear that this arrangement has 
caused quite a turore among the Paris 
ladies, wiio have discarded the long boas so 
minuch in favor last winter for these latest 
departures in fashion's freaks, 


A novel dental operation—that of trans 
planting teeth into artificial sockets—is said 
to» have been successtully performed in 


| New York some days ago, in the presene» 





webuding | 


—— a 


pocket-Knife—a tool in everybody's baud, | 


but then everybody is not a Ferguson. 

A pan of water and two theraeoweters 
wore the tools by which Dr. Black discov- 
ered latent heat; and a prisms, a lens, and a 
sheet of pasteboard enabled Newton 
untold the compositien of ligut and the 
origin of color, Sums one asked Opie by 
what wondertlul process he mixed his colors, 
His reply was “I mix them with my 
brains, sir.” 

An eminent foreign savant called upon 
Dr. Wollaston, and requested to be shown 
over bis laboratories, in which sctence had 
been enriched by 80 manv¥ Important dis- 
coverics, when the doctor took him intoa 
littie study, and, pointing to an wid tea-tray 
on the table,containing a lew watch glasses, 
test papers, a sinall balance, aud a biow- 
pipe, said: 

‘There is all the laboratory I have!’ Stot- 
hard learned the art of combining colors Ly 
closely studying butterflies” wings; he 
would often say that no ome knew what he 
owed to these tinv insects A burnt stick 
and a baru door served Wilke in lieu of 
pencil and canvas, Bewiek OUrst practised 
drawing on the cottage walls of L native 
illage, which he covered wah his skelahes 
in Coalk; and Benjania Weet usade iis first 
brushes out of the cal’stail. Franklin irst 
fobbed the thunder-ci: is lightning 


ss 


mal 


by means Of a Kite tuade with two cross | 


sticks and a silk handkercule Vall inaie 


his first tnodel of the condensing Meam en- 
xine out of an anatomist’s ol! syringe. 
Gifford worked bis first probieusin matne- 
iiatics, when @ cubbler’s appreulce, upou 
sinall scraps of leather, which le beat 
smooth for the purpose, wditist Rutten house, 
the astrouoimer, first calculated eclipses on 
bis plough handle. 
_ —_- > a 
TRAVELLING IN Russta.—The Russians 
are the best coachimen in the world. In 
order to acquire the great skill in driving 
to which they a.taio, they begin ther train- 
ing early—in fact, when they are qite 
children. It is wonderful to see the 
boy-coachimian driving a carriage and four 
over a rough and dangerous road at full 
gallop tor ten or twelve miles xt a stretch. 
tussia, as all know, is of wast extent con- 


inti:imating that I should hear froin thein on | taining, a8 Some estiuate, 7.4) 00) aquare 
the following dav retired, evidently ata loss | miles. The ordinary carriage fewin are 
to account for the unexpected result of the | nearly the cooly tneans of Oommunication; 
interview. but these are of very infersor construction, 
“A few irsaftertheir departure I re- | Huge boilows and large stenmes conutliuually 
ia graina inciug the danyer- | intercept Uw trave rs progress; frail 
8 3S a ar relative ind bliging bridges of wood, w at ¥ batlle;ments 
6 , ri r ts ‘ 
a A ave 4 Lh) . 
. \ial ta al , 4 4 - any . 
leave a letser lor bis = a, confide rs asia : 5 s 4 
al'vy explaining tiny reasons xr refusing fastest ya . It seems «a at 
W hether they co:unmuicated its contents to. travellers t. a8ar wee Lier i se, 
their principal or not ) never knew. and break their s « “aches every 
“For some weeka I heard notiing fur- | journey. The latter often tskee@ piace, the 
ther « Mallet, bul was subsequently toid | coach being stopped repairs s®weltiies 
that the state vi exasperation into wuich the | hall a duzeu times ou tue road, 





lo | 


of several dentista, and two subjecta were 
present to demonstrate that a firm growth 
follows, As described, by this process a 
hole is bored in the bone under the gam 
where it ie desired that the new tooth shall 
take root, and in this the tooth is put and 
fastened with ligatures, The ligatures, in 
the case of one of the patients, were re- 
moved inthe presence of the dentista, and 
the tooth which had been putin previously, 
was found to bave taken firin root. 


The Tyrolese are going to have the highest 
observatory on record, ‘The alvantages of 
regular accounts of what goes on a few 
thousand feet above us have long beep r - 
nized by meteorologists, The difficulty E 
how to get them; and the nature of the chief 
obstacles may be gathered from the descrip. 
tion of the kind of quarters in process of 
construction forthe new hermit of Sonn- 
blick,. Hehastodwellin a log house on 
ordinary days, as in a stone house be would 
probably be trozen to death, But although 
his wooden habitation is constracted as 
solidiv and strongly as possible, and 


4% you may believe, to atone for the wrong | @uchored to the rock by steel wire ropes, it 


is anticipated that o. a stormy night the 
whole structure may slip its cables and 
cruise off bodily into the vailey. 





A Paris correspondent writes: “The 
French, who, asarule, have few children, 
generally make the most of those they 
possess, There is, consequentiy,no greater 
despot on the face of the earth than the 
juvenile household satrap of Gallic birth, 
who kicks and sirieks from morning to 
night. People who regulate the fashions 
here are not so slow to take adventage of 
the vast importance of the domestic tyrants 
who are dressed up in the most gorgeous 
and artistically designed habiltmentsa when 
they shou!d Le still in swaidiing clothes 
It is now the fashion to put Mile. Baby not 
only in morning and evening dress, but 
also in sSamptuous garmeata when she 
lunches out. Babies attired in “tremend- 
ous” style frequentiy look greater trights 
than the puny infants of the Parisian poor, 


/ecovered with their litth: skull capa, and 





,any time without notes, 
| narkable 


| house since 


| fore follow that they are nonexistent. 


wrapped up like undersized Egvyptiaa 
muuiinies, as if for transmission abroad, 





Acoording to a recent work, the credit of 
discovering that infectious diseases are due 
to gerins belongs, not to M. Pasteur or any of 
his contemporaries, but to a physician who 
died at Lyons more than a century and a 
halfage. His work on the “Origin of the 
Plague’’ was published in 1721. It created 
considerable stir at the time, both in his 
own native town, where be was famous for 
bis practical skill, aud abrowi, The French 
aschoo.s8 of inedicine, however, ignored bim, 
Ife writes: “Minute insects or worms 
alone can explain these diseases, It is true 
they are not visible; but it dees not there. 
It is 
only that our inicroseopes are not at present 
powerful enough show them. If we 
admit the existence of tninute living creat 
ures, we understand how infectuon can be 
conveyed in a@ latent condition from one 
place to break outafresh in another.”’ On 
tife whole it must be confessed that lew pev- 
ple could give a better sacovuntof the gerin 
theory nowadays, 





An excellent inemory ts often found in 
persoos of very little tutnd, semetinves in 
ersons Of AlIMOS. He thind at all black 


‘oun, the neted pianist, is an example 
Nearly imb cile in intellect, be can renieim- 
ber every piece of inusic he has once piaved, 
and can reproduce it «nm the instruimient at 
Instances ot! 
memory are nek uncommon 
among members of the colored race «bo 
have very limited un:lerstanding. Willian 
Wi.hile, generally known as Biind Bill, a 
negro intnate of the Ailanta, Georgia, parr. 
house(he was tnade bind by the eularge- 
nent, in boylhood, of his foretead, which 
nearly covers his eyes), can tell, without a 
Single mistake, the name, day farrival,the 
cause of death, the age and anteceients of 
every person who bas been an inimats of the 
he went there,twelve vears ago. 
Hie knows the name of every street in At- 


re. 


| Janta, and can go anywhere with the assist- 


|; anceolthe cane he alwavs carries, Niith- 
ing thathe has ever been told escapes his 
recoilection ; he can repeat it vears after 
word for word. Hie seems have men. 
ory n his fingers, tie knows at y one, 
whose hand he las once Laken ¥Y taking it 
aUAlt e*Vent wie ten ‘ irs ave pwtaise Be 
e vniaes 5 va 4 a Scar 
‘5 - “ 
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“4 “ | sy 
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(ur Uoung Folks. 
— SEARCH FOR THE POLE. : 


BY Te. le Je 





“No, uo, Landy Bettie; we don't 
want any little ones where we're 
geing.”” 

Dendy Bettic was a fair, flufly-baired 
danse! of four—a sweet, blue-eyed tite ofa 
heot-house Bower, come down trom the enty 
to tarry awbile among ber cousins in the 
country, to gain some of their strength aud 


T.. KE me Hagh, take me.” 


vigor. 

Ba cacets was her big, stalwart cousin of ten, 
alinest a yiantounpared with tle little lady 
w li wer Comnepeanay lhe was rejecting ju Buc 
unyentiomaniv Lashion, 

“Pint Dacty Bettle—you know [in 
wet; and Daa wt even Serbie > teem 
calls tne Betui , aud so does auatie.”’ Leped 
the sinall tongue, ataibling over the mane 
tb seunded Wery uiuch like Liat to which 
mii Lajs ected. 


“Weil, that's what I said, Bettie,” cried 


prov king Hugh, suapping his fingers at 
Ler, stasding atte nursery door, as they 
all went rollicking away, and down the 


stairs, Mugu, Rest, Jack and Will, 

Bot “take me, take me,’ was what the 
tite pl ated, straviny to the landing as the 
Dincd Decadent core bee Geepecanst stair, 

“No, me; Jack Suow would swallow upa 
ehitet agirl like you.” 

Does et aciit; l'un ever so bi, 
suall Metiet> this, ‘“‘And where are 
ging?" 

“Upte the North Pole, perliajpa.” 

Ah, Mugu, why uot Keept» the simple 
truth? 

“Amd where os that 7" 

“Ou, a rare jelly place, where “tis said 
teev cutup tee vid moos aud take stars 
of them.’ 

*Then take me, Thug, take me.” 

“Nous age f stay and Gak to Pinhbie.” 

Ali! wel., toev were wonue—kindly, bay 
9lh, Gntitubkimg Bggo, Bettie’s favorite, ane 
ali; romping vul inty the white, suuwy 
world. 

This was what they were bent on doing— 
Inaking @ monster suOWwball, which should 
astonis.: all the siruple grown-up folk, woe 
somewhat slighted snowy weather, with its 
alten fant unplesesiiliess, 

“Ou, To wish LT could yo to the North 
Pole!” sighed liitie lonely Bette, geounge | 
back to thesilent nursery, Noteven nurse | 
was there, tor 


sand 
you 


slie was below stairs some. | 
where Tibbie was there, aud told her wee ! 
mistress as Well assiie could, thatshe would 
like mone milk. 

So down teddled the kind-hearted little 
Seu. bt the Kilet mn, and fetched ber a cup- 
fu, ail by herself, as she told Mistress 
Pussy, amd ihben tuat North Pole scheme 
cane back again. 

“Catuog up old moons into stirs—and, 
elt Denould ake a pretty star, all my own, 
te bold in mv band, and I'm sure they'd 
give me one.’ Who they were was very 
vague in the child’s mind, but soon ter 
scraps of thouglt took shape and forius 
‘and Dil go.” quoth she to pussy, sitting 
purring by ber side. “I'll go ali by iny- 
sell, and a they give ine a pretty, wee, 
twinkling star, you shall wear it, Tibbie, 
when you're good, hung round your neck; | 
and now I'll go.” 

Triptrot—a sweet little sunbeam, sie | 
stole down the stairs, and ont inthe snowy 
world and the red af ernoon sunlight 

And wile she tripped and imused out 
ber theughts, the monster snowball prew 
apace, for many bands take light work, 
and imerriiv and quickly goes play-work, 
alltie worl over. 

“IJ say,” quoth Jack to Hugh, as the mo- 
ments flew by like fleeting motes of 

leasure, “I do believe there's Dandy 

tiie out there, toiling along like a little 
brick.”’ 

“Nonsense!” said Hugh, shading his eyes | 
vith his hands, to peer in the direction to 
wuhieb the otuer Pp riratect: “no, itcan't be 
she—they’d not et ber out alone; it must 
be some other littie chit of a girljno, it can’t 
be she.” 

“On! I ao fink there’s Hugh and all of 
thes <dewn there,” soliloquised Bettie, 
espyiis tne basy group trom afar; but no, 
it{ean't Le they,for they're uot makin: stars- 
no, what are they do ng?’ Ab! Bettie,well 
if you bad gone to see, 

But no, the sweet, golden lights of sun- 
set lured ber on, reflecting on before, ‘as if 
they were inaking stars there,’’ so she said, 
When that bad bappened which could not 





' 


| they were soon there, rushing along the 
,roul, where the track of tie cart still lay. 


| Within the cart, 





be recalled. 

“Well, litle tnaiden, where are you 
bound for?” asked a gruff voice at her side, 
a dark face spying down at her, a tail wian’s | 
figure casting ashadow by the side ol Ler 
dainty one. 

“IT ain't bound,” objected Bettie, a littl 
quiver of fear in ber voice; “]':n gots t 
the North Pole.”’ 

“ah! a joliv place that,’ observed t.c | 
4, MalKlug besnte her, 


Tats what Hugh sari. and I fink "tis 
Cx t ta as | sh 
. , “~ 
‘ ' ts 
LV hve i get there | ask the t give 
9@ a Siar t hang round Tibbtie’s me , 
“Ail when you gets there.” 
[oe 0 far?” L imap rect Bettie, ber childish Car j 


detecting & & rie tity in the iiau’sS lone she 
bariiv liked. 
“No, vot far; and l'in going the sane 
vou tab ne? Ther ° 
ny tar, Hi 
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! 
| and Will—Hugh'd not mind bringing me 
back.” | think Ly the names we bear. 
) “Yeu, he'd bring vou back, and I'll take Even the sound of a name is of ee 
you there.” Win this the man clasped quence. Some names, indeed, are almost 
ihe child's hand in hiand they trudged on | fatal to success; they simply suggest jokes 
together. And there was a cart coming | and encourage familiarity. ce ai 
along the same way. A man has no besitabon in proving by 
“Ibs you know thumps upon your back how he esteeins 
Bettie. your merit’ i you are called Twigger, or 
“No Tean'’t sav ae Toho” Tapp, or Trundle, or Littheboy, but he 
| ©. es my eumu, and big, ever 80 big, | would hardly venture on it were you @ 
and—cou’t you tike ie?’ qu sloned the | nore aristocratic Montgomery or a Gas- 
pleading little vor. Abt what did the | colgne. 
Innecent blue eves ol tie eiild read in those For aman to inhertan absard or insig- 
dark ones peering doan at her? niticant name is to bave a stone tied around 
“Oh, ves: I think ye're a nice little girl.” | his neck in ehildheod to keep bim all his 
How the bitte reluctant band tried to | lite in the depths of obscurity. 
Withdraw tteei) trom whe grasp of the other! It would be difficult to find a famous 
“No, no, dear: yve're going to the North | character in literature, art, or anything else 
Pole, ye kuow, to yet a star—here, let ine | with a surname the least approachiig in 
carry ye.” character to, say, TvothacLes, or Bang, or 
Up be took the mmall, dainty mite, who | Baby. aah 
quivered very like ssne poor captive bird Who could fancy a Squib ora Gabble 
in astearge band, vet knowing whether it | visited at any time by the inspirations ol 
is tte the clutenes of triend or ioe, genius? Jolin Wilkes expressed this idea 
“Pin wot your tithe wirl.”” lisped she, | once in conversation with Dr. AJghoson. 
right beawely In bertrght. “I'm mamcna’s | They were speaking of Elkauab Settle, tho 
<5 lust of the evecle poets, 
“There is something 
Wilkes, “which one cannot belp teeling. 
Now Elkanah Settle’s eo queer; who can 


| 


Hugh?” questioned 


| 
} 





asned atatitie’s, é | . - : 
“Yes, manena’s and auntie’s little girl, | in names,"’ said 
going tothe North Pole along o' me: and | 
now the lumbering cart came stealing up | ‘ 
over the snowy ground, | expect much from that name? We should 
“Sally!” eailed tue man, and then out | have no hesitation togive it for John Dry- 
| came a Woman's bead therefrom, | den in preterence to Elkanah Svitle from 
“Hlore’s a litth: girl going to the North | the names only, witheut knowing their 
| Pole, and [in going to take Lor there; have | different merits.” 
| her in along of you,”’ Considerations such as these—not to speak 
“No, uno; 1 Avnet of testamentary injunctions and conditions 
walk all bv msyseilt,”’ entail—bave induced 
poor Ib the could make. 


time Ww chanye their 
She clung to tue manin her fear, not be- 


want to wide, | want to 
was all the protest attached to deeds of 


people frou: time to 


hanes, 


cause she trusted lin no because—because Cuthbert ia made to take the place of 
| --ah! sue was within the covered cart, where | Cuddy, McAlpine ot Halfpenny, Belcome 
Peat tuo citthe boys, who yprinned at her lof Batlock; De Winton of Wilkins and 
ulisost frou: ear te ear, Ephraim Bug is transformed inty the aris- 
The woman bade ber hush ber long, | tocratic Noriolk Howard. 


shrill cries in atone which made ber cowe! _ 
, down, like some sinall animal caught in a 
trat. 

Meanwhile, the cart jogged away over 
the snowy road amony the red sunbeatus, 

The snowball bad yrown to lts tnonster 
Ciineosions, and now came the mighty 
deed of rolling it; this they did to the im- 

prouipta cucorus, 


—— COS 


GOLD AND GLITTER. 


BY L. F. 





in, "so eays the song, and it moreover 

adds that when they came tumbling 
in, in a rowley-powley manner, they dis- 
turbed alittle party that they found ass m- 
bled, consisting of a frog, a rat, and a little 
HOUSE, 

But to-day there was no rat for the catand 
no mouse for the kittens, and yet they came 
tumbling in, in the sau boisterous style— 
the cat being nv less excited than the kit- 
tens, 

Yet there was to be no rat or nouse hunt, 
tor rats and mice never put in their appear- 
auce in the weli-fturnished dining-room into 
which Mrs. Mouler and her = tamily 
eutered, 

Mrs. Mouler had been siiting patiently 


\ CAT and her kittens came tumbling 
[ 


“peal poshop, roll awawv: 


Thvee cueer 1 ANolber suuay day,* 
the eeho thereof straying away, to mingle 
With the rumble of the cartalony the suowy 
read, Aa! the day's triumphs were over, 
so they ceft their mighty tropiiv bebind—all 
these redlicking boys and giris, and went 
trooping home, 

“Where is Bettie?’ asked mauiina, meet- 
jug her party inthe hall, 

“We don’t Know, we haven't got her, 
maria,’ spoke Hagh, who was always 
looked pom os her guardian. 


‘She is vet at heoue,’” was the ctartling : 
reply. watehing the dining-rooin door tor some 
“Then that was her Tsiw,” cried Jack, | line, aad indulging in meditation. 


“Cats,” observed Mrs. Moulerto herself, 
‘onderstand more than peeple think they 
quoth Hugh, now in the grip of doy They are an observant race, ingenious 
in their plans and very persevering in carry- 
ing them out. How otuerwise should I 
elude the cook alter sinail depredations in 
tie larder? 

“But to return to my praise of our pi- 
tience, 

“IT have been possessed of a most interest- 
ing fact for some bours: I bave watched 
the family go inte luneneon, I have kept 
my eye upon the door, and whenthey come 
out, then is our time.’”’ 

“Frisk and Sly boots,” said she, turning 
to her kittens, ‘do net be 80 giddy! Make 
ready to follow me quietiv as soon as | 
Hugh! | make a move.” 

“But,” said Mrs. Mouler gently, “lobster 
salad apd Ovster patties do net come every 
day, and [ ean afford to be patient in pros- 
pect of such delicacies."". Then she added 
aloud, as she saw the family leaving the 
dining-room: ‘Frisk and Sly boots, to-day 
tePthe first ume you will taste lobster salad 


ter taetaein in taink about bis 
yeratinar, 
Yes, ® 
conscience, aud away started tue iads to 
find ner, 
The boys knew where they had seen her, 


like a littie dot amony the sunshine, and 


earnest to 


Their companions joined = them 
passed through the village, 
There, what was that, on in front? <A 
cart—on they went, like the wind. 
“Master, have you seen a little girl in 
your way ?"’ asked tlagh of hin who drove, 
“No, little giris ain’tin my way,” and he 
whipped up his horse to a trot. 
“Yea, he's seen ime, llugh. 
Hust!” eried a strained litte voice from 
And the boys hearc, 
“Why, you've got her yvourself!"’ said 
Hugh. 
“I’ve got no lithe girl; get out of my 
way, or Til flog and arive over the whole 
lot of yer,”? was tue retort, as they clustered 


us they 





round the borse aud cart like Dees, and" 

“Lil met get out,” spoke staunch Hugh, “If it isn’t all eaten up,” suggested Sly- 
“Bette, sereaun again.’’ But no; there | boots. 
Was Do Tesponse—not even a sob, “Well, Such a possibility had not occurred to 


Mrs. Mouler, and Kupset ber equanimity. 
With one frantic bound she reached the 
door, Frisk ana Sly boots following, and the 
whole three went turibiing Into the room 
in a boisterous rowley-powley fashion, in- 
stead of the «dignified entrance thut irs, 
Mouler had tiatended. 

“Cats will be eats,” murmured Mrs, 
Mouler. “Nature is strong, aud lobster is 
my Wweakness.”’ 

Sbe lew to the table with 
heart. Oh, what joy! 
tnained lor a meal, and there was, bes‘des, 
tWo oyster patties, 

Slytoots and Frisk bad mounted upon 
the back of the chair behind her. 

They did not long remain in their ele- 
vated position, and, mewing with delight, 
they sorang upon the table, and were soon 
revelling among the disies, 

Meanwhiie Mrs, Mouier planted herself 
| before the lobster. She steadied hers+-lif 
withone paw on the tavle, the other ex- 


we'li fellow you to town and have the cart 
searched,’ threatened Hugh, strong in 
humbersy, if oot in strong physical force ; 
auclse they did, like a body-guard aivny- 
side the rumbling cart. 

But net to town, though; the man knew 
better than t play the game out; he vave 
the child up to the clamoring band, among 
the falling shadows, and drove off, glad to | 
be free of tein, 

“Hagh, iy bey." said mamma, after 
Bettie bad been in toed a week with a oold, 
[row gelliny ber feet wet in the snow, 
“when you deceive or slight children, is it 
not like setting asite «a cominand of Him 
who was once a Boy amoug them, and who 
sald, ** “Take heed that ve despise uvt vue 
of these little ones?’ ”’ 

OO P- -  -— eo... 


SOMETHING IN A NAME. 


an anxious 





Tie tnost prevalent names in Seotland, 


are Sinith, the natne of one person in every | tended to clutch the lobster. 
Sit’ MacDonald, on in sevelty- She was the point of Gragwing it frou 
brow nein eiguty-pi Robert- | the dis v hae RB uore Civiliz ' si 
" ‘ 1 ely é ‘ seized ; 
tw Cb ree ninety-five She sprany the damask 
‘ > wart, one ety-eyzsht, One per mir. wh br sriat hi t . vel with t 
son) | every twelve nb Set and, vill an table, and prepared to « y the dish 
sewer lo one or Other of these seven uames. “It is «a pity people cannot leave weil 


Tie Stinitie in Engtand and Wales are 
calculated to be about one in every seventy 
three of the population. It we take the 
three common names of Sinith, Jones and 
Williams, one person iu every twenty- 


slone,” inused Mrs. Mouler, sniffing at the 
lobster; “but, whetber seasoned or not, 
lobster is lobster.’’ 

A second tiime she sniffed, and then drew 
back, 


when | eight will answer to one or other of them, “It is too provoking,” sa:ishe. “Aud 
gi wouldn't mind— Lile, with a good number, isa struggle ut | vet it looks delic 9,"" 
you kuow, aud Rosie, and Jack, | the best, and the success that aitends us is; Aud theu Mrs, Moule: dainvily dipped 


Sufficient lobster re- | 








- — - ——— 








influenced more than people sometimes | into the dish, took a nouthful of the salad, 


which she swallowed gr-redily. 

But alas! the mustard in it was strong— 
so strong that Mra Mouler fell tothe floor 
with a violent fit of coughing, sneezing, a 
great sparkling of lights before her eyes, a 
giddiness in ber bead, and a tingling in ber 
ears, 

In fact, she experienced the most borri- 
bie sensations, and was uot sure if sbe were 
dead or alive. 

Frisk and Slyboots, in great alarin,sprang 
down t> see what was tue malter with their 
nother. 

“It looked so goul,” murmured Mrs, 
Mouler. “Wisco could kave anticipated so 
much mustard 7’ 

At that moment one of the servants ap- 
peared, who, seeing the mischief done to 
the dishes and tablecloth, which was coy- 
ered with the footprints of Frisk and Sly- 
boots traced in jelly, gravy, and etstard, 
seized a dinner-napkin, chased Mrs. Mouler 
and her family from the room, 

They took refuge in the garden,and when 
Mra Mouler had someukat recovered, she 
said to Frisk and Slyboots— 

“My children, take a lesson from my ex- 
perience to-day ; remember that appear- 
ances are often deceitful, and that ‘all is not 
golc tuat glitters.’ ”’ 

ee 

EARLY LETTER WRITING.—Two cen- 
turies before Christ the fashion of letter- 
writing had become generally prevalent— 
that was when Reme’s empire had become 
widely extended, and when her citizens 
were always on the move, and sometimes 
were abseut from home for monthsor years, 
while in the ineantime their hearts were al- 
ways turning to the old scenes and the old 
friends whom they had lett behind. As 
night have beeu ex;<cted, the earliest let- 
ters were from parents to cluldren, such as 
those of Cato, the censor, to bis son, and 
Cornelia to her son Caius Gracchus 

From those days tothe present the practice 
of putting thoughtto paper with no other 
object than to let another kuow what the 
writer was demg or thinking about has 
gone on, and these letters were most valua- 
ble fur the light which they cast upon the 
times in which they were written. 

By far the most indefatigable and prolific 
letter-writer was Cicero. Nearly 800 of his 
letters are now extant, besides ninety letters 
addressed to him by his various curres- 
pondents, aud this was but a fragment of 
the imimeuse correspondeuce be le't behind 
bim, 

[t was difficult to imagine what our no- 
tion of Roman lite and mannersand history 
would be without this unique correspond- 
ence. 

Sometimes affe ted and pedantic in his 
other writings, Cicero was frank in his let- 
ters; he had a craving for the <yinpathy of 
those he loved, and, in the lecturer’s opin- 
ion, that would be found to be the secret of 
all good letter-writing. 

In Cicero’s letters, however,there was ove 
abominabie practice noticeable; he was 
alwayS putting in Intle seraps of Greek 
words, ¢ireek slang; io fact, his letters 
swarined with it. In the sa:ne way some 
people nowadays never seemed to be able 
to get on without some seraps of F ench or 
German or Italian, which might just as 
well, or better, be expressed in Lomely 
Lusiisi. 

- — > ——t— 

Goop DiscirLinge.—The secret of good 
discipiine lies in adaption of forces to the 
nature of the child. Consideration of pecu- 
liarities imust be made even in the very 
youny children. Seldom two children can 
be governed in the same way; and it is the 
duty of parents tostudy their individualit- 
ies, Otherwise there is nu discipline, but the 
care yiven agyravates evil tendencies in 
therm. 

There can be no doubt that much of the 
naughtiness in children is unintentionally 
taught or deveioped in them. When grown 
people are so far from: perfect, it seeins un- 
fair that every apparent fault of the child 
should be made &» much of, and many 
ines What seema wrong in achijd is only a 
natural act under the existing conditions, 
and if we take tins to examine the matter 
we Shall be inore just. 

Injustice and weakness in peren's make 
sad bavoc with children’s characters. There 
is a Strong latent force in children wiich we 
inust Strive to Cuntrul; we can not change 
its nature, but by strength and patience, 
and thoughtfulness we may guide it, 

THE IMAGINATION.—There are few more 
potent lorces in character or in, life than 
that of the tmagination. It has, in fact, a 
life of its own underlying the actual and 
visible life, yet secretly and constantly 
moulding and fashioning it. It bas its sins 
and virtues, its strength and weakness, its 
developinent and repression, all of which 
tell upon the desires, aff-ct the disposition, 
and to some extent determine the actions 
ofmen. Whoever wishes t» be the control- 
ler and director of Lis action must discipline 
his imagination. It i before the hand is 
stretched fortis to do the unjust diced. before 





| few days ago. 


the lips are opened to speak the cruel word, 
that the sin of injustice or cruelty begins, 


It is the ituduigenes of the tauncy which 
pictures the cov ted gain and dictates the 
bitter word. If this ve not checked and 
resiste!, there is tile bupe tli.tthe evil 
dveeu 
neal ° a as 

G RGE SEMON if Charlotte, Mich., was 
pou 4 ~ tiexs, and Mra, Sommon Was 
thirfty. Sune b--cume dixg usted with 


George's 
vorce, 


lack of enterprise, sued for a di- 
and after much trouble s-cured ita 
Three days later Sainon re- 
ceived notice that an aunt had died in 
France, leav og bim 330.000. George says 
he can get along all right now, and the late 
Mra. Semou is the maddest woman in 
Micuigan, 
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THE SATURDAY 





PARTING LINES, 





BY &.&. W. 





Oh, tall not thou, when far away, 
ln foreign clin es, vou louely stray, 
Tv often think of me— * 
Who, when the world had proved untrue, 
Mure fond aad faithtul to thee grew, 
Tuy guide and ,uard wo be, 


Oh, what to me i« t'me or space, 
Save that I gaze upon thy five, 
Nor efasp in mine thy hand ? 
For though an ocean ‘tween u~ flows, 
Our thought no cheek or bow wlary knows 
Bat Gies o'er sea aud land, 


Forget not all the converse sweet— 
few oar life but all too fleet 
for that communion dear, 
I doubt thee not; I know full well 
That round my seal is twined a spell 
_* . 
That ofl not languish here. 


*T was wove by one who-.r every thought 
Was for thy weal by nothing bought 
But thy returning love! 
And be the tnfluence that it gives 
Enduring, writ in heaven's archives 
To wm tny heart above. 


Warm tears are coursing down my cheek, 
And thoughts the lips could ney er spear 
Are crowding on my train! 
J have n4 power Lhose tears t» quell, 
For my sad «pirit knows full well 
We ehall nut meet azain. 


Be this our ever present jov, 
That bears no stain of earth's alloy, 
Nor gaze of mortal eres. 
At morning's blush and eve's decline, 
My fervent prayer will biend with thine, 
Aud both together tise! 


Farewell, and be it ours to greet 
Each other at the Mercy-seat 
Earths sorrows ever o'er: 
And there, in climes of endless dav, 
With white-robed anyelsa we shal! strar, 
To sunder never inore,. 
— ———=— - ——— __ __ 


AMONG THE CELESTIALS. 


For a few days betore a Chinese wedding 
the bride elect, who has already been told 
ot the approaching event, gives vent to her 
grief in orthodox fashion by loud bellow- 
ings night and day. 
expresses at intervals in conventional 
phrases the sense of desolation she teels at 
the near prospect of being torn for ever 
from her parents and her chiildhood’s home. 

The writer remembers being kept awake 
for hours by the wails and shrieks of a dis- 
tracted virgin who was going to be married 
the next day. Itison this last night that 
the maiden trées on her ‘sridal dress, lights 
incense before the shrine of her ancestors, 
and prostrates herself in farewell worship 
before her assembled parents, unc'es and 
aunts. 

At last the dreadtul day arrives. The 
fair one rises early, bathes perhaps for the 
first time in two or three months, arranges 
her hair in matronly style, puts on her bri- 
dal zarments of gorgeous rel silk or stuff, 
Bometimes richly embroidered, and heavy 
coronet-like head-dress brilliant with real 
or imitation pearls or precious stones, vel- 
vet tassels and tringes, and gold or gilt trap- 
pings, which jingle at every step she takes, 
Her toilet is completed by the large red 
veilot silk or cotton, which completely 
covers her face from view. 

It is considered good form to resist the 
services of her attendants with loud 
screams and expostulations, any such thing 
as submission or her part being sure to be 
construed by her chaffing bridesmaids into 
an immodest joy at the near approach ot 
wedlock. 

The bridegroom remains at home with 
his trienJds. He is arrayed in silks and sat- 
ins, embroidered according to his rank, 6 
red searf crosses. his breast, and a brilliant 
wedding-cap is worn oa his head. 
seats himself in glorious state awaiiing the 
coming of the bride. He has already de- 
spatched an elegant bridal sedau, richly 
gilded and enamelled, decorated with king- 
fisher’s feathers and ornamented with gwr- 
geous carvings, which lie has hired for the 
occasion. It is carried by half a dozen 
men in red tunics, and follows iu the rear 
of the procession. 

In due time the procession arrives at the 
bride’s house, and is greeted by the dismal 
how] of the females within. <A letter writ 
ten by*ber husband is now banded to the 
bride, informing her that the flowery sedan 


g at hes or and inviting her t 


ment protestations from the bride against 


beiug taken from her home. 
broken up 


Tuis hollow farce is by a 


} andthe bride, in 


The weeping damse] | 


bridesmaid casting the veil over the face of 
the lugabrious bride, whilean o'd hag takes 
her upon her back in ignominious tashion, 
carrying her out of the door and setting her 
down in the sedan chair, The door of the 
conveyance is then ‘ocked and the key 
banded to the biidegrvom’s friend. The 
bands then strike up, and the procession 
returns, amidst firewell salvos of bombs 
and firecrackers 
her new home, she is saluted with more 
Ere crackers. 

The bridegroom now comes torth, with 
all that digvitied bearing and easy care. 
lessness 80 naturil to a well-brea China- 
man, and taps at the door of the chair with 
his fan. The door is then opened, and the 
bride, still thickly veiled from profane gaze, 
is again carried on the back of a female at. 
tendant into her husband's house. 

She ig now a wite the simple ride in the 
flowery cheir having the mystic power of 
transtorming ler into a marned wowan. 
The now seats himself ona 
high chair and receives the homage of his 
dutiful sponse. 

He then descends, raises ier heavy veil, 
and for the first time gazes upon the tace of 
the.girl to wom he had been engaged for 
the last ten or fifteen years. There follows 
no rapturous embrace, no word of tender 
love. 


bride croom 


endearment, no look that speaks of 
He simply inspects her fora few moments 
of furniture, tor 
she is nothing more to him. 

The wedding-feast begins in the afternoon 
and extends ovér twoor three days. The 
banqueting-halis are lighted up with scores 
of prism-tringed chandeliers, tables are 
spread with all kind of delicacies, hundreds 
of invited all grandly dressed, 
throng the room; garrulous groups sur- 


as he would some piece 


guests, 








He | 





round the bridegrdom, offering their con- 
gratulations; a band of music strikes up, 
her wedding robes and 
tasselled head dress, eniers the room sup 
ported by two matrons, while she bends 
with speechless reverence to her husband's 
guests, offering them sweetmeats, wine and 
tea. 

Men and women never feast together, 
and the mest trying ordeal of her wedding 
dutics comes when her husband leaves her 
in the gentlemen’s room. She waits upon 
them in silence, ard they in turn chaff her 
with coarse jests, criticize her appearance 
aloud, and play practical jokes upon her 
person, of so crucla character that, it) she 
emerges from the room unscalded or un. 
searred, she may consider herself lucky. 

She must submit to all this ribaldry and 
persecution with a calm, placid, unmurmur- 
ing demeanor, and any show of either re- 
sentiment or mirth would be remembered to 
her discredit tor years to come. When the 
guests have departed she may retire. 

M. S. 
a 


— rains of Bold. _ 


Beautiful thoughts are the flowers of the 
mind. 

It is only right service 
freedom. 


which is perfect 


A good way to make children tell the 
truth is fo tell it yourse ff. 

It is only once in a# life that the average 
inan loves his neighbor as himself, 

Good deeds in this life are coals raked up 
in ember-, to wake a fire next day, 

Recreation 1s but au aside in life. Em- 
ployment is the source and means of content, 

. . . . : 

The joy of the spiritindicates its strengths 

All healtuy things are sweet-tempered, 


Purpeses, like egys, unless they be 
hatched inty actions, will run into rottenness, 
Dost thou love lite’ Then waste not 


titne, for time ts the stuff that life is made of. 


When a man wants to find fault he will 
do so lf he has to spend ail lis thie looking for It. 


A wise inan’s beart is likea broad hearth 
that keeps the coals (lis passions) from burning the 
luuse, 

It is a good thing to langh, at any rate; 
and if a straw can tickle aman, it Is an lnustrument 
of happiness. 

In studying character, do not be blind to* 
the shortcomings of a warm friend or the virtues of 
a tere 

Never in our estimate of human nature 


Arriving at the door of | 





. h . wiets id we forg we good whi 


st i “Aas } rat 
feciings, for reason re lles usto the dail 
of existem sur feelings teac 


P 
Jificult, the unseen, 


ustyu yearn after the 


jar, the 





EVENING POST. 


. . . . 
Femininities. 
Tin cieaned with paper will shine better 
than when cleaned with flannel, 
Two voung ladies, stndents of tne State 
College, Maine, have been suspended tor hagtig. 


The sphere of our affections is one in 
which we are very apt to expect too much from oth- 
ers. 

Madison, Florida, is said to have a first- 
rate cow doctor who is al-o a @ne-looking young 
lay, 


In the imperial State crown of Britain 
there are 1363 brilliaut, 1273 ruse, and 137 table dia- 


monde. 


Various shades cf green are respectively 
called lizard, serpent, frog, mossaud cabbage green 
this season, 

“Never put off ull to merrow what you 
can get your mother to do to-day,** a Lazy 
ble young lady was heard to say reeently, 

Parisians have tired of bric-a brac indis- 
criminately seattered about thelr dining and draw- 
lhny-rooms, aud « reaction l4 abvuut to set in, 


fashiona- 


It is waste of thought to envy a richer 
nelahber, You econnot know her loner life, and her 
lot ts mot more euviable than yours unless she is loved 
more, 

itis very diffleult for a lady to enter or 
leave a carriave property, 
1 carriage, 
quire, 


It requires practice and 
The carriage Is the hardest thing to aec- 


There are some women who wouldn't be 
Ileaven unless thev 
every three 


could 
or four 


happydin a mansion in 
clean house about once tu 


months, 

Every piano should have a waterproof 
covering. If this cover iskept on while tive young 
lely amateur ls about, the lustrument will last a very 
luuys thue, 

“So you are to be married?’ questioned 
acynical "Yes, “or 


course you Chink her an angel 7** I have 
9 


Very Broon,** 
‘Oh, no; 


young mn, 


four sister 


Don't be too sure thac you know more 
the natural traits of your boys than their 
Ile knows himself better than you do 


nihrout 
father does, 
—or ever will, 

The smaller the room, the lighter should 
be the furniture andthe decoration of the wall, A 
large room should have heavy furniture ana the 
walls iiay be dark, 

The newest buttons are kirge balls of 
wood highly polished and showing the grain, 
and seeds are cuiployed as buttons.  Etcher 


Beans 
ly ar y 
buttons show fine designs, 

The oldest old maid in the world, a wo- 
man named Benolte, has becn discovered at Auch, In 
France, Sheis 100 vears old, bora the yecr before 
our declaration of independence, 

A noted lecturess says there isn’t a man 
on earth she'd binplicitly trust. Experience is a good 
teacher’ but we feel sorry for ther, atter all. She 
ought to have sued ‘em for breach of promise. 

A strong minded woman was heard to 
remark the other day that she would marry a man 
who hat plenty of money, though Le was so ugly 
she had to scream every thme she looked at him. 


Everything in nature grows either health. 
ily or unheaithily; and character Is noexception, It 
is elther expanding into new and more lovely forme, 
or it is toughening and hardening into detormity. 

Love isthe precious loom whose enchant 
ing shuttle weaves all the tangled threads of le Into 
that exquisite lice of witchery which makes pertect 
and complete the glorious fabric of rapture and de- 
light. 

Mighty is the force of motherhood. It 
transforma all things by tts vital heat; It turns tin. 
ilitv inte fleree courage, and dreadiess deflance tito 


tremulous subiaiosiug, itturne thuuglitlesosuess tuto 
foresight, 
Parisian dolls are now constructed after 


actresses, sarah Bernhardt, 


other theatrical celebrities ap- 


the model of famous 
Mary Anderson and 
pear faithfully represented tu the wax playthings 


this season, 


Indian belles of Alaska wear a thick 
coating of oil and soot on thele faces when vot in tull 


tollet, “his is satd to preserve the cauplexton, which 
after a thorough scrubbing, (ooke ae fairand smooth 
AS A KOO" article OF stl scrape 

The new bonnets displayed in a millin 


ery store, which a People’s party procession in Ta- 
demoralized a 


line broke 


coma, Washington Territory, passed, 


numberof women who were li the and 
t 


up thatend of the procession, 

taby baskets are shell-shaped, resemb 
They are 
covered with lace, 
paraphernuallia re- 


ling the sleivha of a centery or #0 ago, 
lined with bine, piuk or maize, 
wid are furnished with all 


quired for the wee one’s tollet, 


the 


A suit for 10 cents damages has been suc 
cesstully passed betore Judge Lawrence by Francis 
North Adams, Mass, against W. W. 
Gallup, a netghbor, who cut Mrs. 
line from a division fence, and (sallup as appeal a 
the «ase to the Supreme Court, 


Loomls, ot 


Loomis’ clothes 


It bas already been 80 cold in Dakota 


tha,a man couldn't go boggy riding with a widow 


and neep his arm around her fifteen nntnoutes without 
tthe | 


getting his fingers frost-bitter, Fight mouths 
vear Is dead ayalnet Dakota women, and that is why 
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asculinities. 

A man constantly looking for good in the 
Work! is ivas apt ty fudlevil. 

It you want enemies, excel others; if 
you want friends, let others excel you. 

No man should try to make 
heard in the wor.d by dressing lon Aly, 

A single sale of wheat in California, 
lately, Involved a payment of §275, 000, 

One pair of rubbers costs Jessa than three 
poreus plasters a1.4 are a great deal more comforta- 
ble, 

When a hoodlum politician gets dist resa- 
ingly hard-up he starts a bar-room raffe for a poor 
whiow, 

The man who published a book entitled 
‘The Ar’ of Living a Handred Yeam'"' is dead at 
the age of BA, 

In a recent sermon Henry Ward Beecher 
said: **Lhave no sympathy with elgit-lour men whe 
have fourteen-lour wives,'* 

Sick wife: “It Idle, John, you will never 
marry again, will you?" John, with unnecessary 
earnestness: *' Mo, tndeed!** 

When a man has nothing in the world to 
lose, he is then in the best condition to sacrifice tor 
the public good everything that ts lis, 


himself 


A certain man says there is no excuse for 
A woman speaking crossly, as ehe doesna’thave to an- 
ewer the dvor bell when she is shaving, 

In bundling up for a cold walk consult 
the thermometer, not the mirror, An unbecoming 
horse-blinket is better lban a wooden overcoat, 

Men will argue sometimes that they have 
netime tobe pollte, forgetting that It takes the same 
amountol thue to ve unecivil and disagreeable, 

A Transatlantic physician has given fro- 
zen mak to patients whose stomachs did not tolerate 
ice creain, and soeaks highly of ite use in fevers, 

Be careful not to interrupt another man 
when helsejweakl yy; hear ind) you will 
understand him better, and be able to give him a bet- 
ter answer, 


From Sacramento comes the story of a 
bride won ata gaine of po.er between her two ad- 
mirera, she willlug, aud the loser to act as best man 
atthe wedding. 

IIe is the greatest man who chooses the 
right with invincible 
heaviest burdens cheerfully, 


resoluthon, wio vears the 
aud aheose rellance oa 


trech and virtue ds the most anfatecing, 


A lawyer's clerical error in the transfer 
of aplece of property tu Kansas Clty, which, In 
Ins4, wassold forse), has led toa lawsuit over the 
possession of the Land, now valued at 200.000, 


The Sedalia, Mo., woman who remained 
In bed for nine years because she got mad and sald 
she'd ‘never get up, nouever!’* has tauchtall hus- 
bands a needed lesson, Build the Ore yourself on a 
cold morning. 


Angel child: ‘Say, have you found him 
yet?’’) Miss Anteak, on avisit. ‘*Found whom, my 
ittheman?’* Angelehild: ‘Your husband; ma says 
you area husband-hunter,'’* The entente cordiale is 
now lubad repalr. 


A Cedar Springs, Mich., young man 
called on a young Woman the other evening and fell 
aslerp in bischalr withone arm around her waist. 
Wien he awoke he found he was ciubracing a churn 
fost adolf thé girl, 


We beheve in electing women to public 
omMice, and are yladto see that voters generally are 
willing to aceord that privilege to the wrx. 
But we noticed that thes Kenerally get the office that 
has no salary attached, 


weaker 


“Quit!” was the prescription received by 


returuomall for the BW eents iuelosed by a tan in 


teed to 
would 


lowa, to an advertioer sho 
Foatrutotly 


prove an efficacious one, too 


Creston, yguara 


cure drunkeauness, fuolbowed, it 


The fact ia, that, while most women like 
q 


to be as well dressed as their means will permit, 
they would save enough out of the ‘‘waste’’ of a 
bachelor’s lucome to clothe themsclves neatly and 


heep a good table tuto the bargain, 


There ore a good many queer people in 


this world, Just at present Billlinore contalue ae 
odd a personage as Chart » Ji ‘ts Mr. Dik Ile 
isa bookkeeper wie rutts tities tiesto bb rules, which 


he bas printed and bung te Che toons and battle, 


Warnings are given in’ London 


papers 
agalost sinan Whe rides Inears of the Metropotitan 
tallway, and portot whore deseription is that he 
earrics an apparently) buvatided hand’’ in a sting. 


With his reafhiaud toneath « eipe he relieves pas- 


aengers ot thet pirees, ete, 
Labor was despised by the most illustri- 


ous of anclent pliilgev here; Dat Christlanity eleve- 
jhe d it, Jesus Christ, the true 


son of Grod, subslaltted tlineelf to a poor 


ted, honored aud ean 
artisan of 
Nazireth did 
not disdain to sea*bhis biesse) huaud tuo labor, 


Galilee, and it, the carpenter's hop of 


Marriage is often said to bea lottery, bat 
Ic was actually son the case of Mra, Henrietta Col. 
ver, who died reeently to Northampton county, ra. 
ordiance with an old Moravian eustom, her hus- 
the brethren 
years, and they lived happily together for 


band was selected for her by lot among 
oot murttalele 


52 years. 


A woman who procured her release from 


alunatic ascslum wi Cleveland, Ohio, the other day, 


has entered sults fora divorce trom hesthushand nell 
60 nanny single females return East. 4 
i for @l. 60 dimayges against the doctor on whose ere 
2 . Ai.) neti . > » of yn tif te she was co tted, eclai tr ” 
senconshciad, one line pre mier ’ 2ng tithes ‘ tetenitt . Chatmiug that . 
land, has re rithy tee quoted as an authorits ' Was stinply pitacy between the two 
; to get 1 f 
evening dress, I is whit he save on the sabject 
ny «de « ‘ f cos ime #4 t ed y } 
. Apter test ; Manly M. Gillara, Esq., for several veare 
‘ ‘ 
a I « ‘ } 
A . “ a ‘ 
‘ 
‘ ‘ 
Remans le t An? AY, t sa r ate . " ‘i « 
thing: but it ls mean, aticky sortcf stuff tu use, and ri * and generala t . ‘ ‘ ‘ , 
j in bls aew Geld of la 


»n*t du the werk any better than vatineal 
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Recent Book Jssues. 

“Pure Gold,” by+-Mra. H. L. Cameron, is 
not so good as the majority of works she 
has written. There is evidence of hurry in 
its pages, with a consequent slighting of its 
Bubjector plot, which, by the way, while 
alining at striking originality,gives us what 
neither has that quality or any 
that is particularly pleasaut. For sale by 
Lippine tt. 

“A Modern Telemachus” is by Charlotte 
M. Youge, and may be res? with equa! 
pleasure by young and old. As in the case 
of ite model, the ancient Telemnacthus, there 
ia a great deal of wandering and adventure, 
mixed with useful truth, The story is 
based upon fact, and in its course it gives 
eo much in the way of fresh reading cut of 
thescommon course,so mInany pictures of peo- 
ple, places and events, that with less pre- 
tence of teaching good in the guise of fiction 
than ite prototype, it does that work ne in- 
Justice in borrowing the name of its hero, 
and yeneral plan of its management, All 
will be interested in “A Modern Tele- 
inachus,”’ for it is just such a serving of 
good ingredients as furnishes all something 
likely to suit their tastes, Macinillan & Co,, 
New York, publishers, For sale by Lip- 
pinantti Price, $1.50. 

“HBiue Jackets of ’61"' is a history of the 
Navy ip the lute war between the North 
and South, that would inake a grand pre- 
xentioraboy. Itisintended tor younger 
readers, but while specially adapted to their 
jnestruction and amusement, older head 








will also tind ite facts and statements of | 


the utmost value and interest. Every effort 
has been made by the author, Willis J. 
Abbot, to give a reliable and at the sane 
time clear account of the part taken by the 
naval branch of the service in the events of 
those days. Everything is put in euch a 
way as 
conveys on the mind. With these merits 
moreover, the book avoids expressing any 
local or sectional opinions, except those that 
are necessary, tiaking it aceeptible ty 
both North and South, Along with the 
splendid text there are some hundred or mo 
of fine engravings, and elegant still canvass 
back covers, colored in blue and gold, and 
embossed in iimitation of a vessel's sails, 
Daxtd, Mead & Co., publishers, New York, 
For sale by Lippincott. Price, 83. 


No writer, in some respects, stands 


bigher than KE. P. Roe, and this popularity | 


is well deserved, Whatever subject he 
teaches is made the moat @f, and conveys 
linpressions of usefulness and pleasure at 
onee vivid and lasting. ‘Two volumes of a 
no wand uniform series of his works have 
been issued by Dodd, Mead & Co, New 
York. One ls the well known “Nature's 
Serial Story,” whose popularity is ¢-exten- 
sive with the reading public, with) illustra. 
tions by W. Hamilton Gibson and bP. Pel- 
nan; the other is a new one, with the 

ueer title, ‘Ile Fell in Tove with His 
Wits.” It tells, ina bappy fashion, how a 
inarriage for convenience fonly, became it 
time a true umon of loving hearts, The 
sentiments, although the nature of the sab 
ject gives a chance for inawkishness, are all 
natural, and what is tnoere, healthtal The 
volumes are of convenient size, and neatly 
printed inclear type. For sale oy Lippin- 
oott & Co, 

FRESH PERIODICALS, 

The Quiver for January opens with the 
second wid last paper on the “Londen Bus- 
men.” “Some ’ mdon Homestor Working 
bovs and their mnanagement”’ are deseribed, 
“Bible Trades’? are discussed by Kew. J. 
Hides Hitchen. Rev. KE. J. Hardy tus a 
sensible paper about “Mothers.’’ An tnver- 
esting account is given of the ‘Dadian 
Faris ani Tratning school in Canada," by 
Margaret Polson Murrav. ‘The second and 
concluding paper on “A Boat Journey 
Kight Hundred Miles Overland,” is given 
foyether with three serial and some shorter 
stories and poems, and a large bundle of 
“Short Arrows.”’ Cassel) & Coinpany, pub- 
lishers, New York. 


Inthe Magazine of Art tor January, the 
frontispiece, “Pandora's Box,” isa striking 
atudy. ‘The place of hamor is given to an 
accountot'*Movements in Ainerican Art.” 
Excelent reproductions are = given 
through the text of paintings by F, S. 
Chureh, Thomas Eakins, H. Siddous Mow 
bray und Gilbert Gaul, This paper is fol- 
lowed by one on “huylish Decorative Nee- 
dlework,” copiously illustrated, Among 
the other Oontents are The Paris of the 
Revolution.” “Some portraits of Mra, Sid 
dons.”’ and an interesting account of art tn 
South Australia and New South Wales. In 
the series of papers on “The Romance o! 
Art” is given the story of Van Dyck at the 
oourt of Charlies I. A second paper on tiat 
wonderful Eoy!ish house, Poushton Tower, 
asbort poem, and soine crisp American aid 
foreign art notes complete the number, 
Cassel] & Co., publishers, New York. 

— OSS 

We intend, we desire, we hope, we plan 

but the tone lacks in the priviliged pus 
those called to go forth *con 
quer y and t conquer,” 


ani swiny, ol 





fig at ¥ He ala ' i at |\eas 
froui Soto So and ipwards <adailv,. tare 
have tinade over SoO in a day. A ”s new, 
Either sex. All ages. Hallett & Co, will 
start you. Capital not needed. All par 
ticulars free. Sendalong vour addres at 
ouce and all the above w be proved 

you. Nothing like itever known to work- 


ng inen. 


other | 


finals of the country. 


8 most likely to iimpress what it | 


A WANDERING RAT. 





Once in about every 25 years Norway and 
Sweden are the scene of a migration which 
| is one of the wonders of the natural world. 
The partic! pants In this movement are tiny, 
rat-like creatures, called popularly jem- 
mings. The lemming is not more than six 
inches long, including a halfinch tail, and 
individually is no more interesting than a 
thousand other animels, but collectively it 
challenges atlention, 

It lives ordinarily among the peat inosses 
of the mountains, and although the princi- 
pal food of all the predacious animals of 
that region, it continues to increase 80 rap- 
idly in numbers that by the time the tmi- 
gratory movement takes place the moun- 
tains fairly swarin with its congregated 
fainilies 

From near and froin far the lemmings 
come led by a restiews impulse, and, after 
forming an immense army on some great 
ylateau, start east or West, as the case may 
ve, and in an undeviating line mareh for- 
ward, Hills, valleys, lakes, rivers are 
cromeed with an utter disregard of the ha- 
voe made In their ranks by death, 

It is asad tine forthe farmer, for when 
the living torrent pours over a cultivated 
section it spreads aud lingers till everything 
eatable is gone, in the meantime bringing 
forth youny in great nutebers and with 
unusual rapidity, so that despite all the 
numerous causes of destruction that follow 
or await it, the terrible ariny actually in- 
creases in size during its onward march. 

tesijes the rivers and Jakes, which 
|} swallow up great multitudes, a prolitic 
source of death is found in the various ani 
Carnivorous beasts 
and birds, such as wolves, foxes, wild-cats, 
the various meu:bers of the weasel family, 
cagios, hawks, and owls, follow the inoving 
irony with wild cries and jusatiable glut 
tony. 

Tins is quite natural, perhaps, but what 
is extraordinary, tpany herbivorousaniimais 
seemsto be drivento fury by the invasion 
ofthe litthe creatures, and deserting their 
ordinary food, rush among the lemmings, 
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succeed darkness—night, as in the begin- 
ning. This darkness, too, like the stillness, 


| will never more be broken. 


ee Oe SS — 
ON THE CHINESE STAGE. 





No women are employed in the Chinese 
theatre. Their parts are assuined by men 
who seek to emulate the feminine traits by 
uttering their sentences in a squeaky 
falsetto, adopting a labored walk aud a gen- 
erous use of paint and powder. 

The male characters are attired In fantas- 
tic costumes of indescribable designs and 
either wear long, thin gray beards or de- 
corate their physiognomies with red and 
white stripes and disks, 

To au American the performance is a mo- 


| notenous repetition of meaningless panto- 
i‘ mimne®, interspersed with occasional dia- 


logues and heathenish songs, 
At short 


| chestra burst in with « demoniac crash of 


} 


and not only stamp them to death, but use | 


their teeth tothe same purpose, and even 
eattie flesh. Reindeer and cows are proisi- 
nent in this deadly employment, while 
wan, with his household pets, the cat and 
the doy, exerts himself in the sause destruc. 
tive work, 

Still the stream pours on, never deviating 
frow the course first laid out, filling the air 
with vile odors and tinaking the earth loath- 
some, For three years this terrible scourge 
attliets the ‘and, resisting all efforts to turn 
itor conquer it, and covering with desola- 


tion every spot it visits, until at Jast the | 


Atlantic Ocean or the Gulf of Bothnia inter- 
poses ite toipassable waters, Does it then 
turn back? No. With tbe same frightful 
disregard of consequences which has char- 
acterizoi the infatuated creature from the 
outset, the whole arury, With eager haste, 
plunyzes into the waves, and—there ends 
the miiyration. 

What ia the cause of this extraordinary 
fat? Nobody knows, The inost plausitie 


| theory yet advanced says that the vast ir:- 


crease in numbers of the lemming in its 

mountain home creates a scarcity of food, 
Hunger arouses the desire to seek for 

food elsewhere, and a movement onee 


| nade, a long dormant insctinet of migration, 


which most aniinals possess, forces if to 
continue its onward tnarch with unreason- 
jug and fatal persistency. 

Olaus Magnus and some other writers 
have sugyested that the lemmings are a 
scourge rainea down from heaven, but there 
are several fairly good reasons for pot ac- 
cepting this theory. 

@ - —_-—— 

CoLoR Music.—Suppose, by a wild 
stretch Of limagination, some mechanism 
chat Will inane a rod turn round one of its 
ends, quite slowly at first, but then faster 
and faster, till it will revolve auy nuinber 
of tines in a second; which is, of course, 
perfectly imaginable, though vou could not 
find such rod or put toyetber such a me- 
chanism, 

Let the whirling goon ina dark room, 


gongs, bells and cymbals, shrill notes of 
stringed instruments and shrieks trom 
clarionets. During all this uproar the 
actors stick to the text like yriu: death, al- 
though their voices cannot possibly be 
heard three feet from the stage, 

Each male impersonator effects his entree, 
whether in the part of the heavy villain or 
friend of the family, in a manner calculated 
to produce a deep and lasting impression 
upon the minds of the audience, 

Hie first makes a circuit of the stage in 
long, poupouw strides, then with much ser- 
jousness and tedious preliminaries attempts 
a dance alone but so ungraceful and labored 
is each movement that tne exhibition is 
really painful. 

When the stage is cleared and new relays 
are expected one of the musicians shilts a 
chair ortab.e or procures some requisite 
“property”? fromm behind the curtained 
door, all the while diligently puffing away 
at lis Cigarette, 

A breeder of mischief stealthily approa- 
ches # group of law-abiding citizens, He 
pauses a moment, then slowly lifts each 
foot alternately from the ground, every 
time 4 trifle higher, until he reaches bis 
linsittations: at the same time he makes 
Similar motions with his aries, 

He then stretches his neck out as far as 
nature will permit, for:ning in his painful 
attitude a little tableau all by hiimself, and 
beboid! what, tothe mind’s eye, the map 
has really accouiplisiied is to climb a tree 
and peer cautiously through the branches, 

In genera! hand-to-hand conflicts the van- 
quished appear to fall willing victims to 
the superior prowess of the attacking foe. 
The ground is strewn with the dead. They 
are not, however, altogether oblivious of 
thé things of this life, and do not scruple to 
roll their eyes in the direction of the gallery 
if their curiosity gets the better of them or 


| raise upon elbow and glance pleasantly 


and familiarly about. And of course it 
excites no comment when the dead arise, 
readjust their mortal coil and colly walked 
off the stage, 
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FASHION IN DISEASE.—Most physicians 
are likely to have theories about diseases 
rather than actual knowledge thereof, be- 
cause, being ignorant of what is going on 
inside the human body, they are forced to 
surinise and infer, frou. certain data, often 
insufficient. Their theories seem to enjoy 
akind of periodicity. Physicians look to 
this or that organ, and usually find, or 
think they find, that its derangement lies at 
the base of the trouble. 

In the sane way specialists always dis- 
cover in patients what is their specialty, 
whether it be brain, heart, liver, lungs or 
kidneys, as most of us are prone to find 
wiiat we seek, 

Until Riehard Bright had published his 
treatixes, forty-six and forty-seven years 


|ageo, no one had supposed the kidneys 


alfected, and he might not have turned bis 
attention to this disorder but for his own 
nephritic suflerings, which finally caused 
bis death. Kright’s disease gets its naine 


| from him, and ever since he described its 
|} svinptoms physicians have regarded the 


and suppose atnan there knowing nothing | 


of the rod, bow will he be affected by it? 
So long as it turns but a few times in a sec- 
ond be will not be atlected at all unless he 
is Near enough to receive ablow on the 
skin,but assoon a8 it beyinstospin trom six- 
teen te twenty times a second, a deep, grow- 
jog note will break In upon hit throug 
hisear; and asthe rate then grows swilter 
the tone will go on beeoming less and less 
giave, till it will receive a piteb of sbrill- 
ness hardly to be borne,when the speed bas 


kidneys as the source of nutnberless ail- 
ments, 

Everyone must have noticed how con- 
stantiy nowadays the cause of mortality is 


called Bright's disease; often, indeed, when 


itis something ese. Many of the ablest 


| and most experienced practitioners regard 


ty be counted by tens of thousands, At | 
‘affected in different organs, the derange- 


length, about the staye of 40,000 revolutions 
asecond more or less, the surillness will 
pass into stillness; silence will azain reign 
ax at the first, nor any more be broken, 
Moe rod might now plunge on in mad fury 
for avery long tine without making any 


difference to the man; but let it suddenly 


come to whirl sone inillion times a second, 
and through intervening space faint rays of 
heat will begin to steal toward him, setting 
upateellng of warinth in his skin, whieh 


“ layain grow moreand tore Intense, as 
now through tens and hundreds and thou- 
sands of millions the rate of revs tic is 
~ 7 oe 


Vieibie in the xz T mid i » ¥ 
rate still mounts up, the beat in its tur 
dies away, Gill it vanishes as the sound van- 
ished; but the red light will have passed 
for the eye into a yellow, a green, a blue, 
and at last of all, a violet. 

And to the violet, the revolutions being 
About 500,000,000 000 a second, there will 


Brighit’s disease, or albumenuria, asa com- 
bination of diseases, rather than a separate 
and distinct disease. This would account 
for the number of old -persons who are 
thought to die of albumenuria, 

A man who has long been ill must be 


ment of one causing the derangement of 
another, Thus a general breaking down is 
frequently pronounced albumenuria. The 


| kidueys bave, in the way of diag .08es, 


| tributed theret., 


neariy bad their run, which has lasted 
nearly half a century. 

The liver is vow having its turn, and ere 
long, no doubt, most disorders will be at- 
This is moderately safe 
because its condition is hard to determine, 
and theory will auswer in the absence of 
facts. There are eras and fashions in 1ala- 
lies, asin other things, and at presé ye 

Ver tay be said to be coming in. a 


=a a oe 


gora 8 

gives their ages, rts a veights as f 
we: W 

inches in height, and weighs 250 pounds; 

H-nry is SL six feet four, and weighs 270; 


iilain 16 53 years old, six feet three 


Samuel is 79, six feet tive, and weighs 225; | 


Theodore is 73, six feet six, and weighs 230 
pounds: They are in excellent bealth and 
vigorous beyoud their years, 


intervals, apparently without | 
| reasou—certainly without rhyime—the or- | 


THE 


CHEAPEST 


AND 
Best 
Medicine 


FOB 


Family Use 


IN THE 


World. 


RADWAY's 
READY 
RELIEF 





In from one to twenty minutes never fails to relieve 
PAIN with one thorough application. No matter 
how violent or excruciating the pain, the Rheumatic, 
Bedridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, Neuralgic, or 
prostrated with disease may suffer, RADWAY'S 
READY RELIEF will afford instant ease. It ine 
stantly relieves and soon cures 





Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Coughs, Colds, 

Cold in the Head, Sore Throat, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Pneumonia, Sciatica, 
Headache, Inflammations, 
Toothache, Congestion, 
Sprains, Bruises, 
Frostbites, Chilblains. 


It will in a few momenta, when taken = ac- 
cording to directions, cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour 
Stomach, Heartburn, Sick Headache, Summer Com- 
jlaint, Diarrh@a, Dysentery, Colic, Wind in the 
bowels, and ail internal pains. 


It Is Highly Important That Every Family 


Keep a Supply of 
Radway’s Ready Relief 


Always inthe house. Its use will prove beneficial 
on all occasions of pain or sickness. There is noth- 
ing in the world that will stop pain or arrest the pro- 
gress of disease as quick as the Ready Relief. It is 
pleasant to take as atonic, anodyne or soothing lo- 
lion, 


MALARIA, 


Chills and Fever, Fever and 
Ague Conquered. 


RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF 


Not only cures the patient seized with this terrible 
foe to settlers in newly-settled districts, where the 
malaria of Ague exists, but if people ea posed to it 
will, every morning on getting out of bed, take 
twenty or thirty dropsof the Ready Relief in a glass 
of seater, and eat say a cracker, they will escape at- 
tacks. 

There is not a remedial agent In the world that wil. 
cure Feverand Ague, andall other Malarious, Bil- 
fous and other Fevers, aided by RADWAY’S PILLS, 
80 quick as RADVWAY’S READY RELIEF, 


Price, 50 cts. per bottle. Sold by druggists. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


(THE ONLY GENUINE) 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


The Great Blood Purifier 








For the Cure of all Chronic Diseases. 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofulous Complaints, &c., 
Glandular Swelling, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous 
Affections, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dy spepsia, Water 
Brash, White Sweilings, Tumors, Pimples, Blotches, 
Eruptions of the Face, Ulcers, Hip Disease, Gout, 
Dropsy, Rickets, Salt Rheum, Bronchitis, ( onsump- 
tion, Diabetes, Kidney, Bladder, Liver Complaints, 
etc. Sold by all druggists. $1 a buttle. 


RADWAY’S 
PILLS, 


The Creat Liver and Stomach 
Remedy, 


For the cure of al 





disorders of the Stomach, 


Liver. Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous 
Diseases, Headache, Costiveness, Indigestion, 
Loss ot Appetite, Biliousness, Fever, Inflam- 





mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derange- 

ments of the Internal Viscera. Purely vegetable, con- 

taining no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 
’rice, Dcts. per box. Sold by all druggists. 


DYSPEPSIA. 
DR. RADW AY S PILLS are acur 


e for this com- 
e s and 
’ 


-” 


‘ 


tle RADWAY 
War “ Li £ 


reet, New Yo k 
SW lutormation worth thousands will be sent to 
you, 


— — 


TO THE PUBLIC: 


B@ Be sure and ask for RADWAYW’SM and cee 
i that the nbame **RBADWAY” is on what you buy. 
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Humorous. 


IHE BETTER WAY. 








I*ve teen ‘round this country from Texas to Maine, 
And mostly with nary a red; 

I've walked it for miles in the wettest of rain, 
And slept on a board for a bed. 

But I've learned a few comfurtin’ facts by the way, 
While living this queer life of mine, 

And the’principal one of the lot, let me say, 
is **it’s better to whistle than whine.’ 


I know that the winter 's comin’ on fast: 
I*m aware that a home I ain't got: 
1 sce that the clothes I’m a wearing won't last 
*Till I reach a more torrider spot. 
But nobody yet has discovered in me 
Anxiety’s tiniest sign; 
Aud its jest ‘cause I learnt in my*youth, don't you 


see, 
That ‘it’s better to whistle than whine.’’ 


It strikes me somehow that it’s mighty durn queer 
That fellers much wiser than me 
Keep kickin’ because this.terrestrial sphere 
Aln’t jest what they want It to be. 
Their parents have filled them with Latin and Greek, 
Bat their logic ain’t'eqval to mine, 
Or else they would know every day in the week 
That ‘‘it's better to whistie than whine.’’ 
—U. N. NONE, 








At arm’s length—Our hands. 

Of two evils choose neither. 

Home ruler—The broomstick. 

Sold again—Second hand articles. 

The woman qnestiou—‘‘Is she pretty?’ 


Where there is a will there are generally 
dissatisfied relatives. 


Justice is the soap suds with which we 
wash the flannel shirt of wrong. 


Why are pawnbrokers like pioneers of 
progress?—Because they are always ready to inake an 
advance, 

“[ aim to tell the truth,’’ said Brown. 
**Yes,*’ remarked an acquaintance; ‘*but you are a 
very vad shot.’ 

The man whose wite woke him up in 
church by sticking a pin in him, says he doesn’t like 
such pointed suggestions. 


A man in Morrisburg, Canada, has a 
trunk 250 years old. Ithas never used tobacco in any 
form and can read fine print wilhout spectacles. 

There is no place like home to the man 
who has to split kindlings, put out the clothes line 
and keep hi$ mother-f{n-law'’s pet poodle free from 
fleas. 

An exchange gives a long list of reasons 
why you shouldn't snub a boy, but omits the prin- 
cipal one, which is that nine times out of ten it isa 
waste of time to try. 

An exchange says that we owe much to 
foreigners, This isasitshould be. It is much more 
agreeable to owe'a foreigner than @ wan whe lives 
Just around the corner, 


Smith, with effusion: ‘‘Hello, Brown, is 
that you? [heard you weredrowned. Brown, with 
sadness: ‘‘No; it was my-brother,’’ Smith, thought- 
lessly: ‘‘Whata pity.’’ 


A lecturer is going around the country 
asking in public’places: **Where fs the Ideal Wite?"’ 
We don’t know; we don’t want to know. Whata 
man wants is a real wife, and he doesn’t always get 
her, 


‘Mother, why are the marriage and death 
notices always put next to each other in the paper?’? 
*T don’t know, Johnny.** ‘*Well, L'll bet I to— 
‘cause it’s jist about as bad*to git married as itis to 
die.** 


‘Indeed, it happened in less time than it 
] takes me totell it,’’ saidthe Indy, who was consid- 
ered somewhat of abore., ‘*Oh, | haven't the least 
doubt of that!’’ replied her patient and truthful lis- 
tener. 


Military discipline at West Point is so 
strict that a Seetle nay craw! down a private’s back 
when he Is in the ranks, and he must not indulge in 
the slightest evidence of perturbation. He must sim- 
ply hope that the beetle will crawl up again. 


The last words of a man condemned to 


death wereas follows. As the fatal moment ap- 
proaches he,asks the hangman: ‘*‘What day is it to- 
day?*’ **Monday,’’ murinurs the executioner, 


**Monday! A nice way to begin the week.** 


A married couple sat down the other 
night toa game of cards. She: **‘What are you go- 
ing to play for??? He: ‘*Anything you like.*? She: 
**Let us play fora velvet jacket, dear. If you lose! 
shall have the choosing of it, and if I lose you 
shall.’ 


Two wretched looking tramps 
brought up before a justice of the peace. Address- 
ing the worst looking one, the justice said: ‘*‘Where 
do you live??? **Nowhere,*? *‘And where do you 
livery’? said the justice, addressing the other, ‘‘I’ve 
got the rooin above him,’ was the reply. 


were 


“Why should I borrow trouble?’ re- 
marked a well-dressed man, as he lovked about him 
withan air of satisfaction and twirled his dainty 
cane. ‘I don’t know, Iam sure,** responded an ac- 
quaintance gloomily, ‘‘unless it's because borrowing 
| has become a secomd nature with youand you can't 
help it.’* 





The following conversation occurred in 





the Freneh language; it loses, we fear, none oj ifs 
; significance by being turned into En«lish: ‘*My gvod 
4 Woman, have you only that one wy’ **Yes, sit 
FE: ‘How u k a day does s 

“ 
al re speak« 

~ 

preiace m remark: b : g that i 


single factor figure which the 
preceded me has-given you.’’ ‘‘And I desire to 
interjected the gentleman thus alluded to, ‘that I 
don’t believe in a single fact or figure that the gen- 
tieiman who is now toaddress you is guing to gis 


% 


gentieman w 3 











WoMEN AND PARADISE.—Sanctity in 
Morroceo proceed* trom various causes, 
You may be born with it or you may get 
it any time during vour life, 

What one might call congenial holiness is 
also devisable into two kinds, First, there 
are those who are more or less descended 
fromthe Propet; these are the Sheriets of 
highest pretention, and their sanctity is a 
very counfortable source of income to them. 

They receive presents from all the faith. 

ful, and the most cheerful participation in 
all the vices known to Islam and Christen- 
dom does not seem to jeopardize their title 
to holiness, 
t For exainple, let us suppose a saintly de- 
scendant of the Prophet—who most uncom. 
prisingly forbade intoxicating drinks—ia, 
by the munificenco of believers, enabled to 
drink champagne to excess, 

lt does not matter,says the subtle minded 
Arab, the angel of God will not permit bis 
saint to sin, but changes the liquid wicked- 
ness into milk in bis mouth, and so, with- 
out sinning, he can get very drunk in- 
deed, 

The other class of congenital saints are 
idiots, Of the validity of this title I was 
very well able to judge, and can easily un- 
derstand some slight confusion in people's 
wninds, 

I have seen a holy man of this category of 
sanctity one day draped in a gaudy Kidder- 
minster carpet, siniling with all the con. 
sciousness of a dandy as Le swaggered 
through the crowded Soko, hauled on the 
morrow before the Kaleet and thrown into 
the common prison. His offence was a 
petty attack witha knife upon some one 
who had offended hiim,and, from the shouts 
of the crowd who foliowed, it was evident 
that they were very pleased with the calam- 
itv which had betallen this good man, 

But holiness may be learned by a life of 
devotion, and a gentleman who had accom- 
panied a diplomatic mission to the imperial 
city of Fez, told me that be there saw an 
aged and very corpulent nan who was 
seeking paradise by tying naked in the 
middle of 4 crowded street. He had lain 
there tor years, day ana night, fed by the 
charitable, the ground actually hollowed 
by the weight of adipose sanctity. Women 
are even known to become saints, but I do 
not know by what tmneaus they attain thia 
eminence, which is very rare among the 
sex in Moha:mmedan countries, 

It is a common idea that the Moham- 
medan religion denies woinen souls alto- 
gether, but this is not so. Indeed, the 
Koran expressly says that ‘Paradise is not 
shut against any human being, uo inatter 
what age or sex, who holds the creed of 


islain. 
TT ar ema 


WHAT THE BLIND SEE.—The blind au- 
thor of “Blindness and the Blind,” says 
“When passing along a street I can distin- 
guish shops from private houses, and even 
point out the doors and windows, &c,, and 
this whether the doors be shut or open. 
When a window consists of more than one 
entire sheet of glass itis more difficult to 
discover than one composed of a number of 
sinall panes. Froin this it would appear 
that glass is a bad conductor of sensation, 
or, at any rate, of the sensation specially 
connected with this sense. When objects 
below the face are perceived, the sensation 
seeins to cone in an oblique line from the 
objects to the upper part of the face. While 
walking with # friend in a lane, I said, 
pointing to a fence which separated the 
road froiwia field, “Those rails are not quite 
as high as my shoulder,’ Ile looked at 
them, and said they were higher. They, 
howover, measured about three inches 
lower than my shoulder. When 1 made 
this observation I was about four feet trom 
the rails. Certainly, in this instance, were 

erception was more accurate than sight, 

Vhen the lower partof a fence is brick: | 
work, Aud wie upper part rails, the fact can | 
be detected, and the line where the two | 
meet easily perceived. Irregularities in 
height, projections, and indentations in 
walls can aiso be discovered. A_ similar 
sense is found ainong the animal creation, 
and especially in bats, who have known to 
fly about without striking against anything 
alter the cruel experiment has been mado 
ot extracting their eyes,”’ 

i 

CouNT M ANSFIELD, One of the heroes of 
the “Thirty Years’ War,” feeliag bis end 
approach, rose from his sick bed, had hiimn- 
selfarrayed in his best clothes and a coim- 
plete set of armor, and thus equipped he 
stood on his feet, leaning on the shoulders 
of a couple of friends, in whici attitude be |} 
shortly afterward breathed his lavt. 

ainsi eal llamas 
RAILROADING under the sea is the latest. | 
The tirst train passed through the Severn 
tunnel one morning avout two weeks ago. 
The tunnel! is 4 wiles and 624 yards long, = 
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Winter Diseases. 

The mortality from what are called winter diseases 
is not easily estimated, Coughs, colds, bronchitis, 
sore throats, pnevmonta and consumption make uf 
fully one-half of thevteath rate, [tis not all due to | 
the carelessness of the people or the severity of the | 
climate; achill, an exposure, a cough or cold should 
no! produce these sad results, only when they are | 





neglected or badly treated, The worst treatment Is 
‘letting them alone;’’ the next worse is drugging | 
or do-ing with inefficient drugs and mixtures, The | 
great wautis the part ilar Specifie which will allay 
he fever, the conce nflammation of the | 

emhpra at first ej, and 60 prevent the 
’ na ‘ 4 

expectations of the people that we area rat 

x ils to New Castl to speak of 
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Every a many Sale Geteae to be considered 


© mostimportant adjunct Which for perfect 


ve iat LILAC SOAP 
The 
ty 


to a ao is a clear, smooth, soft ency of Delicate f is unequalled 

beautiful ladies ailicted for either Toilet or reery use. No 
with Tan. 3 rekley owph o Discolored materials unless carefully selected and 
Skin and other should lose pure everenter into its manu- 


no time in applying this old established 
and delightful Toilet preparation. 
It will immediately obliterate all euch 
imperfections and is perfectly harmless. 
It has been chemically analysed by 
the Board of Health of New York City, 
and pronounced entirely free from any 
material injurious to the health or skin. 
Price, 76 Cents Per Bottle. 
Sold by Prssstete and Fancy Goods 
Dealers sreayeneen, 


facture, 
rivalled for general Toilet use. 


ing it beautifully clear sqft and 


Sold b Breastte and F 
"Dealers Lrer rmbere 


Depot 89 Barclay 8 8t., N. ¥. 





nee this Soap is rfect) 
reliable for use in the Saverry ond - 


Larnp’s Wuire Litac Torcet Soap is 
refreshing and soothing to the skin, leave 
rmooth, 


Price, 20c. per Cake. Box 3 Cakes 50c. 
Sent by Mail upon Recefpt of Price. 
Goods 
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WITHOUT STUDY, 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 





> TO PLAY MUSIC 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone k iowing a tune, either **in the head, ** as it is called,** of atde to hom, whistle or sing, 
ean play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUsic OR THE INSTRU- 
MENTS. In fact itmay be the first time they have ever secu a plans or organ, vet If they know 
so much as to whistle or hum a tune—sav "'Way Down on the Swanece River, ** for Instances —they 
can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good eft et, on the plano or orgat with the tse 
sistance of thisGUIDE, TIE GUIDE shows how the tunes are to be played «with both bands ond 
indifferent keys, Thus the player las the full effect of the bass and treble lets, together with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompanimeats, Tt must be plalnly under. 
stood that the Guide will not make au accomplished musician without study It will do nothing 
of the kind, Whatitcando, do welland WITHLOUT FALL ts to enable anyone tnderstanuing 
the nature of atune or alr in music to play such tunes or aire, without ever having opened a muste 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, a hall-note or a 
quarter-note, a sharp ora flat. The Guide is placed on the lostruament, and the player, without 
reference toanything but what he ls shown by it todo, ean in atew moments play the piece ace 
curately and without the least troubie, Although it does not and necercan enpplant regular books 
of studs, it will be of Incalculable assistance to the player by “‘ear’’ and all others who are thelr 
own instructors, By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dif- 
ferent character—this number of pleces being sent with each Guide--the ear prows accustomed to 
the sounds, and the flngers used to the position and touch of the key So, after avery Li the prace 
tice with the Guiue, it will be easy to plek out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 


player, any air cr tune that may be heard or known, 

The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how to read the common sheet 
those whe cannot spend years learning 
EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OK STUDY, 
'*The Sweet Bye and Bye’ —ecan play it, 
ible to dothis, for their own and the anusenent of 
BOUND TO Do ft ALL WESAY 
would make ita very good present to) give a person, 


aninstiument, how tolearn anumber of tunes 
A child it Itean say tre A, B, ¢ 


a few attenipte, 


sane kane 
lhere 


ied fo su 


alter quite well, 
othe rs, 


Its che apne 


tune—say 
many whe would like to be 
we commend The Guide as them 
moreover, whether young of old, 


Almost every home in the land basa plane, 


ness, 


Christmas, organ or melodeon, whereon 


Sut it will teach 
without 
wea 
are 


mid useful. 


seldom more 


than one of the tamily can play, With this Guide in the house everybody can make more or less 
gol use of their lostruments, 
The Guide will be sent to any address, all postage pald, on reeetot of FIFTY CENTS Post. 


age stainps, 2's, taken.) For Ten Cents extra a music book, cout 


popular songs, will be sent with The Guide, Address 


THE QUIDE MUSIC CO., 


tinting the words aud music for 100 


726 ‘SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA. | 








R. DOLLARD, 
513 


CHESTNUT ST., 
Philwcdelplin. 
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HUMPEREYS’ | 
Homeopathic Veterinary 
Specifics for 
HORSES, CATTLF, SHEEP» 
DOGS, HOGS, POULTRY. 


Used by U.S. Governm't. | 
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Inventor of the celebrated 
TEILATINnG Wie 
rOUPLES. 
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and Book Scnt Free. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





The novelties at present incline one to the 
belief that splendor is to be on the increase. 
The mantios, both long and short, certainly 
show a tenlency to advance in richness, 
and this is accomplished rather bv the 
blending of divers kinds of ornaments than 
by elaboration of one special feature. 


There are examples of manties long and | 


ample enough to form a complete costume, 
suinptuous alike in material, c-lor and 
trimming, while others are sinall as a Visite, 
Close fitting axa jacket, and enriched with 
decorations such as would befit the appear- 
ance at the simartest functions, 

A good deal of ingenuity ts discernible in 
the methods adopted tor the veiling of Unis 
brilliant effect when it is deemed undesir- 
able to show it in ite entirety. For instanc > 
a short coat of plush ia a shade of seal has a 
loose vost, upon which is seen a massive 
gold ewbroidery, wroughten a ground of 
fawn-colored satin, 

The loose trontis of the coat are deeply 
faced with similar embellishments, and so 
arranged that When closed the embromery 
ws only apparent round the throat, while 
when it is thrown open the rich ornamenta- 
tion seems to coverthe entire Inout of the 
coat. 

In the latest importation of costumes, 
there is an evidence of increasing bright- 
ness of coloring, While even tones as vivid 
as geraniuin are to be seen Upon some Of Lhe | 
cloths now employed, 

When the general effect inciines to be 
sombre, brilliancy is occasionally discern. | 
ible through some fold, or 1 is huparted by | 
ineans of revers, a breastpiate or a prety 
panel, 

Pointed belts of passementerieinte which 
are woven sequins and coins, Lake their rise | 
trom the sides of the bodice to terminate | 
some inches below the waist. 

One side of a bodice often diflera from | 
another; sothat folds, if apparent on the 
right, are usuaily absent on the lett 

Pleats will be set in on the left shoulder, 
to end with astrap that buttons on the op. 
posite side, and the revors of bhis will bo 
shown atthe waist. 

A skirtof plush in the natural shade of 
the otter was #o widened atthe edge, and 
held in place by a horsehair lining, as to | 
prevent that falling in at the feet whien > 
often mart tue eflect of an uulrinmined | 
akirt. 

The polonaise to be worn with this was 
Q@rrangoi to fall asa tunic In front, having 
ite right side bordered with lace, while the 
latter was apparent as a revers on the 
left. 

A corded passeimenterie, into which were 
woven old coins of copper, was seen at the 
neck and wrists, besid s supplying the 
pointed belt carried from the seans under | 
the arin to terminate below the waist, 

Avother polonaise hai the bodice part to 
reseinble asmmock frock, With tull sleeves | 
gathered into wristbands, | 

Upon a costume in a shade of ice blue was | 


| 
| 


shown a folded waistcoat of mastique cloth, 
edged with pussementerie 
which was also carried round tae collar, 
supplied to border the cuffs and apparent 
upon a turned-back corner of the skirt 
drapery. 

A vicuna costume inashale of tobac ad- 
mitted a glimpse through its long draperies 
ofa narrow gold panel, with the same effect | 
given on each side of the bodice front. 

The prevailing tone of the handsome din- 
ner dresses is suggestive of a subdued 
drapery in rich waterial, being so arranged 
over a brilliant foundation as to leave | 
scarcely any of the latter perceptible, where- 
as, in fact, the bright coiering is supplied 
where it can be given tmostartistically, 

A Velve, in seal brown, showing aft’ em- 
bossed pineapple, in tts natural size, has | 
the effect of a polonaise imparted to the 
folds of ita skirt, whieh are draped to admit 
glimpses of nasturtiuin colored satin. 

Thesame bright coPor is shown at the 
neck, a8 well as evident among the passe ii- 
enterie and leavesthat form the band carried | 
acrors the waist line in the tront of the bod- | 
106. 

In a dark begonia colored velvet a me- 


embroidery, 


o 
diuin shade is used to suygyest the founda- 
tion an lunder bo ce, The iatler slow s, 
in the paiest tone, a [riled lisse Landker- | 


chief,so tolded as lo give the appearance of a 


e 


treuse satin, and ad sisdie . 
by the drapery, but defined by the en 
broidery. 

The long pointed embroidered bodice, 
diapi aved through the open jacket fronts, | 
bad a.so the waist inarked in the dog-toothed 
design. 


THE SATURDAY 


——————— ere , 


! Fos morning costumes the short ben is 
usuaily brought toa point some inches be- 
low the waist, In dresses for evening wear 
the leading Paris bouse carries it straight 
across from one side seam to the othar, to 
end with rosette or buckle. 

Tulle is entering extensiyely into the 
evening dresses, fordebutantes, and bas a 
soft, simple eflect when mingled, as it often 
is, with clusters of baby ribiens, The bat- 
ter are sometinures supplied in heignts te 
border closely kilted flounces of tulle. 

Shaded beads appear upon others, aad, 
thanks tosoime new process these no longer 
ineur tne nak of ren oval by Imction, while 
a bordering to unten ® produced by means 
of Noss siik. 

A tulle in a shade of buttercup was 
drazed with foide of tutte, and tad lor g 
sprays of bluets and grawsgarcied rom the 
shousder to the edge of the skirt. 

Crepe lisse is also being adopted by 
youthiul wearers, and is expecial.y well 
adapted for the @olt pleaced drapernes Inte 
which its custo tall of tts own acoord; it 
is likewise used for the fashioning of that 
sort of drawn baby bod.ce which isa revival 








‘a frame upon tmousseline de soir. This 


of this season, 

A speciinen of this was shown in a shade 
of lisse under a bodice of peach sutin, nev 
ing on its surface a conventional priinrose, 

Valenciennes lace is much ki taver for tho 
dresses of bridesimaids, for Which the Skirts 


are inde in two neights of lace, with folds : : 
‘also edged with searlet braid, crossing over 


of soft Surah laid on at interva:s, Insertion 
and baby ribbon combine with clever ma- 


proud. 

Space does not suffice for the deseription 
of the maguiticence effected by means o: 
beads, veivet, and hand-painting upon sur- 
laces of white satin and moire, which wilt 
probably tind a place upon todettes for 


balla, | 


The handsome woven pentes, or panels, 
and the brocatelles having metalic designs, 
which were a decided ,eature or last season, 
are this vear sonowhat yielding the palin 
of favor to aprous and .oose draperies, 

Jn either case the @aine brilliant effect is 
imparted to one portion of the costume: but 
in the treatment o ligiter textures’ the 
ornamentation is often achieved upon a 
perfectly transparent rounaation, 

The variety of decoration introduced into 
these draperies is infinite, While the beauty 
ot them seems ever inereasing. ‘Phe mehest 
examples can no longer be ellected by the 
loom. 

Hand-beading hand.-painting, and land. 
embroidery —especially the lasc—are all in 
much request. When the designs are im- 
parted in color on to silk, those represented 
by the needle are as careluiiy: Dlended and 
shaded asit a paint brush oad been em- 
plowed. 

Frequently only one color is introduced, 
but itis by a diversity of shades that the 
barn.onious resuit Is achieved, 

On a foundation of ottoman silk. branches 
of trees showing both leaves and flowers, 
besprinkled with such birds as wrens and 
swallows, nav be Seen In tenes or eltner 
gray oor brown but tauitlessiy true lo 
nature, 


On helotrope veivet, flowers dsp! wing 
every tone of that elastic color are mused 
and rounded to give the velvety appear 
ance of a blosso rn. 

On eream and white foundationsoPsilk 
and netare found the Louis NIV. siyre of 
ombrovtery effected in the solt Siades: ox 
pink, blue, and brown, which Watteaa 
loved to use, 

In the same colors, so faintas to be sug. 
gestive of faded flowers, will boseen whant- 
ears and bluets on satins, with Pompadour 
Lints, 

A satin stiteh embroidery standing out in 
high relief is placed upon crepe 'isse, 

A still mors delicate spenes, cuiining 
all the poms a jour, aud iitricate lace 
stitehes is micely workea by means of 


latter, which is eflected in silk, requires 
such Strong cCvesight than «a Wo.nan can 
rarely labor at iW for more than ten 
years, Atthe end of that period her failing 
sight gives warning of the advisability fora 
change of cecupation, 

All this siyle of elaborate needlework is 


pouaced where the absence of tulness allows 


the richness and beauty of the design to he 
Apparel! t 
VW “ | r ar 


Odds and Ends. 


THE CosTUMING OF DOLLS, 


As around the holidays there are more or 
«ss stnall dolls amony thre presents to the 
bidren a few hints mum the su ect ol 





EVENING POSf. 


| 
nipulation to supply a Lantioe tae 


» row lace or scarlet or vellow braid; a snob 
cap, gummed on to her head, and in her 


| the do'l should be gathered and drawn over 





| dressing them, to serve other usefal pur- 


poees, may not be out of place, 
It desire|, they can be made to serve the 
purposes of pen wipers or pincushions ; tor 


| the former the .egs of the doll must be re 


moved, and replaced by several folds of 


| bleek cloth, which should be sewn on to a 


sineoth piece of the sane material, fastened 
around the boty of the dold, 

Fora pincushion the legs mast also be dis 
vwensed with, awed a narrow, slightly gored 
inen petticoat be sewn toa circular prec eot 

cardboard whieh has been covered with ma- 
terial of some Kind; fill the bag thus formed 
with bran, insert the ,doll into it, and 
securely fasten around the waist. The dolls 
being thus prepared may ‘be dressed as 
fAiows: 

Tyrolese peasant girl. —~ White muslin 
shirt and sleeves, bowh very tull and gath- 
ered in at the tkreat and elbows; scarlet 
merino tight-fitting low bodice, and a yel- 
low silk bamdtkerchiel drawn around the 
shoulders, with both ends crossed over the 
chest; a short skirt (if for a penwiper or 
pincushion, it nus, be made to touch the 
ground) of searlet merino, trimmed with 
narrow yold braid. A high-crowned green 
hat, trimmed with scarlet braid and a tny 
feather, Fastening the skirt on after bod- 


fice and shirt, is auch tie neater method, 
fanmd the strings of the aproa finish all off 


tidily. The bat nav ba made of cardboard, 
covered with green cloth or merina, 

Black Forest peasant virl.— White muslin 
shirt und sleeves, both very full and drawn 
in at the throat and elbows; a low bodice, 


| the front of which should be of searlet mer- 
Ine, crossed with bars of gold braid; the 


back of black silk, edged at the top with 
narrow Scarlet braid ; and black silk revers, 


the'stoulders and meeting at the Waist, both 
at the front and back. Sew the revers to 
gether beneath tho aris, and the bodice is 
complete, An underskirt of searlet twill, 
and overthis a black silk skirt, trimmed 
with three rows of narrow searlet braid to 
tateh that on the bodice; finished off with 
a tiny wusiin apron also trimmed with 


| Scarlet braid. Hat of cut straw, dipped in 


water to soften it, and then sewn together 
into a Sert of saucer shape, trim it with 
black velvet, and gum it on to the doll’s 


| bead ; black velvet strings may also be 


adaed,. 
Bahama fruit seller.—For this costume a 


simpy in lilac print, only the neck should 
be cut rather lower in order to shew the 


black shoulders of the doll, and the sleeves | 











Ceniidential Correspondents. 








Dorotuy.—Write politely, and do not 
om any account attemptsarcasm. Say plainly that 
vou would be giad to meet him, and, when he calls, 
behave In a quict aud friendly way. You are freiting 
about a mere trifle. 


S. J. C.—You areright as far as you go, 
Bat some men, who have excellent wives that do all 
they can to make the r homes pleasaat, nevertheless 
stray of luto bad company and acquire bad habits 
which @Qually wreck their domestic life, 


GuNTER.—You can learn surveying by 
assisting a surveyor, or by attending a couree tn clvil 
ergineering in any school which teaches that branch 
of education. 2. A good surveyor must understand 
eriinary arithmetic, and the elements of a:gebra, 
trigonometry, and geometry. 

A. K. W.—It woula be very indiscreet 
for parties to get married under such circumstances, 
They would run great risk of making themselves mis- 
erable. The good, old-fashioned way of allowing a 


| reasonable tame for acquaintance and courtship be- 


a 


| house, at anv time, 





» Stnall black doll must be obtamed;: dress it | 


should also berather shorter. A little square | 


with muslin apron trimmed with searlet 
braid must be tied around the doll’s waist 
With strings of qhe same colored braia, A 
white muslin tarban should be guiaamed to 
the doll’s head, and # string of gaily colored 
beads be fastened around its throat. To 
cnuplete the costume, procure some willow 
Shavings, Such as are used to fill tire-grates; 
take tiree or four strips, place them evenly 
one upon the other, turn the ends tightly 
in, and sew round and round with white 
cotton until a flat piece large enough for a 
tray for tho doll’s head bas been made, 
Now sew a row round on the top of the 
outer edge, and continue doing so until a 
Shallow trim is formed; tasten some 
moukey nuts or sweets upon the tray, and 
sew itontotheturban. Make a little hat 
for the doll out of the willow shavings, and 
tie it to the doll’s hands the tray and the 
hat will both have quite a foreign appearance 
and appear to be of native inanufacture, 
The willow shavings @re very casy to ma- 
nipulate, and all sorts of dolls’ hats and bas- 
kets can be made from them, 

African) man.—Procure a black Dutch 
doll, dress it in full white cambrie trousers, 
driwn in below the knee in knickerbocker 
fashion, and a short scarlet blouse trimuned 
with pold braid, the blouse to be drawn in 
at the waist and shoulders, leaving the neck 
partly bare; sleeves to inatch; a white 
musiin turban, and a small willow hat 
trimmed with searlet ribbon. The most 
suitable Kind is that Koown a8 China riv- 
bon. This doll and the preceding one,made 
in rather small size, may be fastened on to 
a piece of cardboard, covered with green 
clothwr velvet, and, with the addition of a 
little fruit stall, will makea charming toy 
for a child, 

Nurse,—A suitable dress for a doll de- 
stined to serve the purpose of a pincushion, 
was follows: The doll should be one ot 
those pretty Little biscuit china ones Dress 
her in searlet or blue merino, with mustin 
apron, bib and pockets, trimmed with nar- 


arms a baby lu long clothes, the head of the 
baby to be made from an old kil glove; 
eves, etc., to be painted on it. The skirt of 


the circular cardboard foundation, 

Small Japanese hand-screens may be 
covered with satin, nur:’s veiling, ete., aad 
have a pocket fastened to the front, upon 
which a spray of flowers, a bird or an insect 
should be painted or embroidered. Strings 
to suspend the screen must be fastened to 
the handle, and a loose white paper lining 
be slipped into the pocket, which will then 








serve the purpose of a toilet tidy. 
Nuimberless other suggestions might be | 

made butthe few enumerated will probably 

be more than enough for anv reader. ’ 


ione beartilv; neit { me by 
imaives orsihiits, Dut witha wlll,and what 
is not worth this eflort is not to be done at 
all. | 


——$—$—$—$—<—< $< | 


TOMBSTONE, Ari, bas a variable climate. 


At sunrise tie other day the mercary was |}, et 
\ 3 as | ‘ithe attentions which are so gratifying to ladies all 
the wo 


308 above zero, and at 2 P. M. 70°. 









fore marriage is much to ve preferred, 


ixa.—Such terms as untruthful, selfish 
and deceitfu. are rather harsh ones to apply to the 
gentleman, but they are so constantly asseciated by 
poets and povel weiters withany falling off in the 
atientio .¢ of a lover, that we scarcely expect young 
la jies to beliewe thar indifference may arise without 
deserving such hard aames. 


T. M.—Mourning for a father is worn 
abouts year. None of your other questions can be 
answered directly. In regard to them, the usage of 
the neighborhood, and your own feelings, must be 
your cuide. Most people would avoid the theatre for 
the whele vear. There would be no impropriety in 
using a musical instrumen*, when alone, in your 
Many have found in music the 
fittest expression of grief. 


tEADER.—Th9o distance a body would 
travel, inany given time, falling through a vacuum, 
unser the influence of force equal to that of gravity, 
at the surface of the earth, may be found by multi- 
plying the square of the number of secouds by the 
distance traversed in the first second. Applying this 
rule te the example you give, and taking your fig- 
ures, which arecorrect enough for practical purposes 
,ou wlll find the distance through which a body 
would fall, in vacuum,in one minute to be 57,000 feet, 
or nearly eleven miles. 


W. R. F.--Strictly speaking, and accord- 
ing to modern usage, a pairis only two of a kind. 
But formerly it meant any number of things of the 
same kind used together, and was analogous to set, 
pack, fight or string ; as, a pair of chessmen for a set 
of chessmen ; a pairof cards, for a pack of cards; a 
pair of stairs, fora fight of stairs , a pair of beads, 
for a string of beads. There are four boxing-gloves 
in a pair by many, just as some persons still say 
a pair of stairs, instead of a Aight of stairs. 


L. L. B.—The naturalists tell us that the 
sevVenteen-vear locust passes the period of its ab- 
senee under ground. It burrows there as a worm or 
grub for seventeen years before it is prepared to 
make its appearance above ground. When it at last 
feels that the tume has come for it to en.erge into the 
sunshine it begins to dig its way out. After coming 
to maturity and laying its eggs it dies; and in seven- 
teen years its offspring begin to dig their @ay 
eut: and so the work goes on from period to 
Period, 


S. N. Y.—A swage is a tool used by 
blac. smiths and other workers in metals for shaping 
certain products of their skill. The swage is various- 
ly shaped or grooved on the face. It is laid on the 
metal which is to be shaped, orthe metal laid on. it, 
andthen hammered with a sledge, and this process 
tscalled swaging. Sometimes, when the hammering 
Is too long continued after the metal ceases to be red 
het, its tenacity is destroyed, and it becomes very 
brittle. Afera piece of metal has been rendered 
brittle by swaging, or cold hamiering, as the pro- 
eess is also called, its toughness and tenacity can be 
restored by heating it to a dull red heat and leaving 
a to cool gradually. 


M. T.—All the “queer words” you men- 
tien (except selenography) come from the Greek 
word seismos, which means an earthquake. The 
*“selsmic area’? means che tract on the earth's surface 
withia which the shock of an carthquake is felt. A 
sismometer, or a scismoscope, is an instrument for 
measuring the duration and force of an earthquake. 
Seismology is the science of earthquakes. Seleno- 
graphy isa description of the surface of the moon,as 
geography isa description of the surface of the earth. 
Hence the statement you quote, that *‘selsinology is 
undeoubtediy closely allied = with selenography, ** 
means that carthquakes are insome way connected 
with or affected by the moon —an iiea, by the 
way, which is not generally favored by scientific 
mon. 


RK. P. C.—Yes, it is quite correct to say 
that a person died by the sword ; but itis not correct 
to say that he died by cholera ; it should be of chol- 
era. When a person dics of any disease, the prepo- 
sition of is used ; as, he died of cholera, or of scarlet 
fever, or of the small-pox. But wher death is occa- 
sioned by the use of an instrument, or by any physi- 
eal accident, then the preposition by is used: aa, he 
died by the sword, or by drowning, or by a pistol 
shet. In speaking of the consequences that! attend 
events or actions the preposition with is used; as, 
the burning of the hotel was attended with (not by) 
frightful consequences. But when persons are 
spoken of as attending upon anyone, the preposition 
by is used | as, the governor was attended on his trip 
by several distinguished persons. 


JuLr1a.—The rules of etiquette, so far as 
they relate to social gatherings, are established to 
enable assemblages of ladies and gentlemen to get 
along without confusion and in the most agreeable 
wa The more strictly they are followed, the more 

easure will the members of a socialassemblage en- 

v. Im escorting the young lacy to the ball, you 
should, on entering tre building where the entertain- 
mpany her to the entrance 


~ x -Troou and leaving her there. 


x " ‘ a the the master 
cives the signal for that movement. You, of course 
tance the first set with her, introduce her to friends, 
and procure her partners, if nevessary, Or request 
the floor manager todo so. When the suppe: heur 

ua should accompany her to the table, see 
thas she Is comfortably seated, and pay her al! those 
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